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THE CASE OF THE BELT 
DISPLAY FIXTURE 

or 

How research helped pull 
in more belt sales 








Some months ago, a company well-known for producing popular-priced belts 
came to our Retail Research Bureau with a question. Should its belt displays be 
arranged by style—or by size? Opinions were divided; it was up to research to 
substitute hard facts for opinions, to single out the arrangement that would draw 
the greatest sales response. 

For six consecutive days, a trained staff of research workers observed and re- 
corded results on both style and size display arrangements of belts, at the point 
of sale—a department store in New York. Back at the Research Bureau, the 
figures were tabulated, and comparison charts of results drawn up. 

The results? One type of belt display arrangement drew 45 per cent more 
lookers, 10 per cent more stoppers, 62 per cent more examiners, and 64 per cent 
MORE BUYERS than the other type! 

In a little over a week, at a drop-in-the-bucket cost, this company had dis- 
covered a simple tested technique for increasing sales substantially—through 
display research. 

This is one example of how modern retailers are learning to swap stale opinions 
for fresh facts to increase sales—through the intelligent use of research, the radar 
of retailing. 

Put your problems in the hands of research experts who specialize in retailing. The 
School of Retailing at New York University has won an international reputation 
over 34 years for original findings in the field of retailing. Call or write for details. 


D fer Barat 


No. 4 IN A SERIES OF T. Dart Ellsworth 
RESEARCH TALKS TO RETAILERS Director of Research and Publications 
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How Will Evening Openings Affect 
Retail Workers? 


T. Dart Ellsworth 
Director, Research and Publications Division, New York University School of Retailing 


Evening openings should not mate- 
rially affect the current rate of flow of 
new workers into retailing. Nor should 
evening openings play an important 
role in the decision of workers to re- 
main in retailing, if satisfactory job 
conditions exist in the field. However, 
retail workers are quite unhappy 
about some of their present job con- 
ditions. Under the circumstances, it 
is highly probable that evening open- 
ings would only intensify their dis- 
satisfaction and adversely affect the 
attitude of workers toward retailing. 

For example, there are the junior 
executives in department and _ spe- 
cialty stores. These young men and 
young women are extremely critical 
of their working conditions. Dissatis- 
faction with these conditions may 


have already caused some better qual- 
ified individuals to leave their jobs 
and the field of retailing. It may also 
have lowered the morale of the re- 
maining junior executives to a point 
where they no longer function effi- 
ciently as a communicating link be- 
tween the managerial and worker 
levels of their organizations. 

In short, a break of this nature in 
the communications between execu- 
tives and workers could largely ac- 
count for two conditions plaguing 
department and specialty stores to- 
day: (1) poor salesmanship and unsat- 
isfactory customer service and (2) a 
lowered rate of worker productivity. 
Might not evening openings only tend 
to intensify these already unsatisfac- 
tory conditions? 





The articles in the JOURNAL are indexed in the /ndustrial Arts Index, New 
York, N.Y. The publishers of the JOURNAL OF RETAILING are not responsi- 
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Conduct of survey 


These are the highlights of a recent 
nation-wide survey conducted by the 
New York University School of Re- 
tailing with the co-operation of the 
American Collegiate Retailing Associa- 
tion. The survey was made at the 
suggestion of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. The purpose was 
to determine the possible impact of 
evening openings on present and future 
retail employees. 

The survey covered two major 
classifications of persons: (1) the sen- 
ior students of the eleven ACRA 
schools and colleges and (2) the em- 
ployees of a department or specialty 
store located in either the home or a 
neighboring city of each ACRA mem- 
ber. 

A questionnaire of the self-adminis- 
tering type was constructed for each 
of the major classifications of persons 
to be surveyed. The questionnaires 
were designed to determine the rela- 
tive attitudes of each group of in- 
dividuals toward a number of job 
conditions, including evening, Satur- 
day, and other working hours. Several 
research specialists! contributed to the 
design of the questionnaires. 


The sample 

During the week beginning Novem- 
ber 10, 1952, fifty copies each of the 
college-student questionnaire and the 


! These included: (1) John W. Wingate of The City 
College School of Business and Civic Administration, 
(2) David Carson of the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Retailing, (3) Dean Charles M. Edwards, Jr., 
of the New York University School of Retailing, (4 
Harrie F. Lewis of the Kaufmann Department Stores, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and (5) E. B. Foskett of the 
Customer Audit Bureau, New York City. 
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retail-store employee questionnaires 
were mailed to the administrative 
head of each of the ACRA member 
schools and colleges.2- In the accom- 
panying letter of instructions, these 
individuals were requested to adminis- 
ter (1) the student questionnaires, on 
a proportionate basis, to seniors— 
male and female—who were majoring 
in business administration and liberal 
arts; and (2) the retail-store employee 
questionnaires, on the same basis, to 
nonexecutive and junior executive 
employees—male and female—of a 
local department and specialty store. 
The instructions also cautioned our 
colleagues not to divulge the purpose 
of the survey to prospective respond- 
ents. 

Our colleagues returned a total of 
873 completed questionnaires to us for 
tabulation. All sent in college-student 
forms. One did not return retail-store 
employee forms because he was un- 
able to obtain the co-operation of a 
local retailer. 


Findings 

The findings of the survey are 
presented in two sections. Section I 
shows the relative importance that 


2 These individuals included: (1) Kenneth L. 
Richards, Bradley University College of Commerce; 
(2) Jennie S. Graham, University of Buffalo School of 
Business Administration; (3) John W. Wingate, The 
City College School of Business and Civic Administra- 
tion; (4) G. Behrens Ulrich, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology College of Business Administration; (5) William 
A. Huebner, Marshall College; (6) David Carson, 
University of Pittsburgh School of Retailing; (7) 
Donald K. Beckley, Simmons College, Prince School of 
Retailing; (8) J. George Robinson, University of South- 
ern California School of Commerce; (9) Wenzil k. 
Dolva, Washington University School of Business and 
Public Administration; (10) Mary V. Marks, College 
of William and Mary, Richmond Professional Institute; 
and (11) T. Dart Ellsworth, New York University 
School of Retailing. 
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college seniors give to evening hours 
and to other work factors in choosing 
careers. Section II shows how retail- 
store employees feel about their work 
schedules, including evening hours and 
other work factors. 

Section I data are organized to com- 
pare the relative importance given, 
respectively, by college seniors favoring 
retailing, and by all college seniors to 
each of several work factors in choos- 
ing careers. Section II shows com- 
parisons of the respective attitudes of 
salespersons, of other nonexecutive re- 
tail-store employees, of junior execu- 
tives, and of all retatl-store emplovees 
toward various job conditions. 


Section I 


Opinion of college seniors 

A total of 529 college seniors re- 
turned usable forms which were tabu- 
lated. 

The students were asked, “Jf you 
were starting your career tomorrow, in 
which of the following fields would you 
choose to work?’’ The fields listed in- 
cluded: (1) agriculture, (2) banking 
and finance, (3) education, (4) govern- 
ment, (5) manufacturing, (6) retailing, 
(7) transportation, and (8) others. 


TABLE I 
Of the 529 students surveyed, 29 per cent favor 


retailing careers. 


Field of Choice Per Cent 
All 100 
Retailing 29 
Other 71 


Students’ ratings 


The students were next questioned 
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to determine the relative importance 
they would give to different job fac- 
tors in choosing careers. They were 
asked, ‘‘Referring to your career choice 
in the first question, would you choose 
the same field if it required you to work 
one or more evenings a week?” They 
were requested to rate eight job fac- 
tors in all. Their ‘“‘yes’’ and ‘“‘no” 
responses to each of the eight given 
situations are summarized in Tables 
II through IX. Also, the data in 
Table I have been revised to show 
the impact of each of the job factors 
on the original career choices of the 
students (Tables II-A through LX-A). 


TABLE II* 


Three quarters of the students would not 
choose the same field if it did not offer many 
chances for promotion. 


Field of Choice Yes No 
All 26% 714% 
Retailing 11 89 
Other 33 67 


* The figures in this and all subsequent tables sim - 
ilarly identified represent the proportion of all respond - 
ents in the classification to which they relate. 


TABLE II-A 


Revised Career Choices of 529 College Seniors: 
If Original Field of Choice Did Not Offer 
Many Chances for Promotion. 


Field of Choice Per Cent 
All 100 
Retailing 13 
Other 87 


TABLE III* 


Two thirds of the students would not choose 
the same field if it did not offer job security. 


Field of Choice Yes No 
All 34% 66% 
Retailing 33 67 
Other 35 65 
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TABLE III-A 


Revised Career Choices of 529 College Seniors: 
If Original Field of Choice Did Not Offer Job 
Security. 


Field of Choice Per Cent 

All 100 

Retailing 17 

Other 83 
TABLE I[V* 


Almost two thirds of the students would not 
choose the same field if it did not offer good 
physical working conditions. 


Field of Choice Yes No 
All 36% 64% 
Retailing 33 67 
Other 37 63 


TABLE IV-A 


Revised Career Choices of 529 College Seniors: 
If Original Field of Choice Did Not Offer Good 
Physical Working Conditions. 


Field of Choice Per Cent 

All 100 

Retailing 17 

Other 83 
TABLE V* 


Slightly more than half of the students would 
not choose the same field if it did not offer a 
variety of job opportunities. 


Field of Choice Yes No 

All 44°, 560% 

Retailing 37 63 

Other 47 53 
TABLE V-A 


Revised Career Choices of 529 College Seniors: 
If Original Field of Choice Did Not Offer 
Variety of Job Opportunities. 


Field of Choice Per Cent 
All 100 
Retailing 18 
Other 82 


TABLE VI* 
But seven in ten of the students would choose 


the same field even if it did not offer adequate 
insurance and pension plans. 


Field of Choice Yes No 

All 71% 29% 

Retailing 70 30 

Other 73 27 
TABLE VI-A 


Revised Career Choices of 529 College Seniors: 
If Original Field of Choice Not Did Offer 
Adequate Insurance and Pension Plans. 


Field of Choice Per Cent 
All 100 
Retailing 23 
Other 77 


TABLE VII* 


Nine in ten of the students would choose the 
same field even if it required Saturday work. 


Field of Choice Yes No 
All 89% 11% 
Retailing 86 14 
Other 90 10 


TABLE VII-A 
Revised Career Choices of 529 College Seniors: 


If Original Field of Choice Required Saturday 
Work. 


Field of Choice Per Cent 
All 100 
Retailing 26 
Other 74 


TABLE VIII 
Nine in ten of the students would also choose 
the same field even if it required them to work 
One or more evenings a week. 


Field of Choice Yes No 
All 89% 11% 
Retailing 87 13 
Other 90 10 
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TABLE VIII-A 


Revised Career Choices of 529 College Seniors: 
If Original Field of Choice Required Them to 
Work One or More Evenings a Week. 


Field of Choice Per Cent 
All 100 
Retailing 25 
Other 75 


TABLE IX* 


More than nine in ten of the students would 
choose the same field even if it paid lower be- 
ginning wages than other fields. 


Field of Choice Yes No 
All 93% 71% 
Retailing 93 7 
Other 93 7 


TABLE IX-A 


Revised Career Choices of 529 College Seniors: 
If Original Field of Choice Paid Lower Be- 
ginning Wages Than Other Fields. 


Field of Choice Per Cent 

All 100 

Retailing 27 

Other 73 
TABLE X* 


A majority of the students were men. 


Field of Choice Men Women 

All 57% 43°, 

Retailing 54 46 

Other 58 42 
TABLE XI* 


Men averaged older than women. 


Sex Under 21 year 22 years 
21 years and over 

Men 1% 31% 52% 

Women 46 44 10 
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TABLE XII* 
Students favoring retailing careers were 


slightly younger than those favoring careers in 
other fields. 


Field of Choice Under 21 years 22 years 
21 years and over 
All 29% 36% 35% 
Retailing 29 42 29 
Other 29 33 38 


TABLE XIII* 


Almost half of the students were enrolled in 
schools of business administration. 


Field of Choice Business Liberal Other 
Administration Arts Schools 
All 48% 33% 19% 
Retailing 66 22 12 
Other 40 38 22 


TABLE XIV* 


Relatively more women than men were en- 
rolled in liberal arts schools. 


Sex Business Liberal Other 
Administration Arts Schools 

Men 63% 25% 12% 

Women 27 44 29 


TABLE XV* 
Retailing provided the livelihood for a large 
proportion of chief breadwinners in student 
families. 


Field of Choice Occupation of Chief Breadwinner 


Retailing Other 
All 27% 73% 
Retailing 45 55 
Other 19 81 


TABLE XVI* 
But over half of the students from retailing 
families favored careers in other fields. 


Occupation of Field of Choice 


Chief Breadwinner Retailing Other 
All 29% 71% 
Retailing 49 51 
Other 22 78 
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Section II 


Retail-store employee opinion 


Ten of the eleven ACRA schools 
and colleges enlisted the co-operation 
of local retailers. As a result we re- 
ceived a total of 316 usable retail- 
store employee survey forms. 

Ten job classifications of retail-store 
employees completed usable forms. 
For tabulating and reporting pur- 
poses, they have been grouped under 
three general headings: 

1. Sales (all salespersons) 

2. Junior Executives (assistant buyers, as- 
sistant department heads, interviewers, 
and section managers) 


C 


Working hours is the only one of six job conditions that retail- 


3. Other (office machines operators, packers 
and/or wrappers, secretaries and _ ste- 
nographers, stock clerks, and unclassified 
workers) 


TABLE XVII* 


The survey covered 316 retail-store employees. 


Job Type Per Cent 
All 100 
Sales 34 
Junior Executives 27 
Other 39 


Retail-store employees’ ratings 
The retail-store employees were 
questioned to determine how they felt 
about their jobs. They were asked, 
“Do you think the following conditions 


HART | 


store employees think is not getting better. 


Maximum score: + 100 





Jos CONDITION 








GETTING BETTER 





Job Security UN UNA Cp 3-4) 

Training MUM UA (+29) 

Chances for Promotion AQUA | +29) 
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Chances to Earn Extra Pay 
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Working Hours 
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Junior executives are highly critical of their working 
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Cuart III 


Among junior executives, section managers are most critical of their working hours. 





Maximum score: + 100 








JUNIOR EXECUTIVES 


GETTING WorRSE 


GeTTine BEeTrer 


All 


Assistant 
Buyers 


Assistant 
Department 
Heads 





| Interviewers 


Section 


(—43) Bee 
Managers 


about your job are getting better or 
getting worse?’’ Six job conditions 
were listed. A composite picture of 
retail-store employee answers to this 
question is shown in Charts I through 


ITT. 


“Likes” and “dislikes” of retail- 
store employees 


The employees were then ques- 


tioned to determine the things they 








| 








work. They were asked ‘‘What do you 
like best about your job?”’ and ‘‘What 
do you dislike most about your job?” 
Twelve job conditions were listed: 
(1) chances for promotion, (2) insur- 
ance and pension plans, (3) job secu- 
rity, (4) kind of work you do, (5) 
mornings free because you work eve- 
nings, (6) no evening work, (7) people 
with whom you work, (8) physical 
working conditions, (9) rate of pay, 
(10) Saturday work, (11) company 


“liked” and ‘“‘disliked’”’ about their treatment of employees, and (12) 
Cuart IV 
Employees especially like the kind of work they do and the people with whom they work. 
Maximum score: + 100 
Jos ConpiITION LIKED RELATIVE LIKING 
Kind of Work I Do l UTUUTLSUEOETE TET MUTANT ELECT (+49) 


People with Whom I Work — iy TATA AM HTT TATA PTT TTT I 6) 
My Treatment by Company = guy ANAT TART wii! (+30 | 
My Job Security mT AAA TANUTTRIAMLJAMA THAT 22) | 
My Chances for Promotion HELM 4-17) 


Insurance and Pension Plans jy 
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working hours. In each instance, the 
employees were asked to give relative 
ratings to the three items they liked 


or disliked most. Composite pictures 
of their answers to each question are 
shown in Charts IV through IX. 


CHART V 


Employees express great dislike for their rate of pay and Saturday work. 









































Maximum score: — 100 : 
Jos ConDITION DISLIKED RELATIVE DISLIKING | J 
My Rate of Pay (—39) # = 
Saturday Work 
My Chances for Promotion A 
My Working Hours 
_ 
My Working Conditions 
Mornings Free Because I 
Work Evenings f 
————-____— —_—— ——— A 
i 
: A 
CuHart VI 
All groups of employees express dissatisfaction with their wages. i I 
Maximum score: — 100 Ss 
Jos TYPe RELATIVE DISLIKE FOR RATE OF Pay : 
Job 
All ( S85 | 
i 
. ' 7T 
Sales | I 
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. , i to 
Junior Executives ( ese | 
: thei 
Other (—40) saeeanreeeeaes ences yeeros a 
— . : ——— you! 
sam 
Cuart VII ans' 
Junior executives express greatest dislike for Saturday work. Tak 
Maximum score: — 100 
Jos Tyre RELATIVE DISLIKE FOR SATURDAY WORK 
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All (—28) agai 
Sales (—26) Job T: 
All 
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Cuart VIII 


Junior executives also express strongest dislike for their working hours. 


Maximum score: — 100 





Jos TYPE RBLATIVE DISLIKE FOR WORKING Hours 
































All i 
Sales . 
Junior Executives ( 
Other (—9) seamen 
. 
Cuart IX 
Among junior executives, section managers are most emphatic in dislike for their working hours. | 
Maximum score: — 100 : 
j 
JUNIOR EXECUTIVES RELATIVE DISLIKE FOR WORKING Hours 
All 
Assistant Buyers (—32) nepaseensecasaecnsente 
Assistant Department Heads (—33) % 
Interviewers (—25) Wee 
Section Managers (—40) 3 














Job preferences of retail-store em- 


ployees 
The employees were last questioned TABLE XI X* 
to determine how they felt about Relatively, almost twice as many women as 
their present jobs. They were asked, men would again choose their present positions. 
“Tf you had your choice of positions in Sex Yes No 
your company, would you choose the Men 39% 61% 


same position you now hold?”’ Their Women 1 29 


answers to this question are shown in 


Tables XVIII through XX. 


TABLE XVIII* 
TABLE XX* 


A majority of retail-store employees would 


again choose the same positions they now hold. Only a minority of section managers and 
piktie Yes No stock clerks would again choose their present 
All” 63% 37% postions. 

Sales 56 44 Job Yes No 
Junior Executives 63 37 Section manager 38% 62% 
Other 66 34 Stock clerk 40 60 
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Personal characteristics of retail- 
store employees 


TABLE XXI* 


Women outnumbered men more than two to 
one. 


Job Type Men Women 
All 29% 71% 
Sales 21 79 
Junior Executives 50 50 
Other 20 80 


TABLE XXII* 


Most employees are under 35 years of age. 


Job Type Under 35 Over 35 
All 57% 43% 
Sales 46 54 
Junior Executives 70 30 
Other 57 43 


vides a public service. Should he not 
be able to perform this service more 
efficiently if he adjusts his store-open 
hours to the shopping convenience of 
his potential customers? 

But few questions have created 
greater controversy among retailers 
than has that of evening openings. This 
is particularly true in the department 
and specialty store field. 

For example, these stores set aside a 
morning during their last annual con- 
vention to discuss the subject.* The 
meeting filled the main ballroom of a 
large New York City hotel with top- 
level retail executives. There were 
few, if any, neutrals in the audience. 
Everyone appeared to have taken a 
position for or against evening open- 
Ings. 


TABLE XXIII* 


At least a third of the employees have had some college training. 


5 


Job Type Graduate Some 
Grade School High School 
All 71% 15% 
Sales 6 14 
Junior Executives oa 7 
Other 13 20 
TABLE XXIV 


Half of the employees have heid their present 
positions more than two years. 


Job Type Under 2 Years Over 2 Years 
All 50% 50% 
Sales 50 50 
Junior Executives 66 34 
Other 38 62 


The evening opening controversy 


Why should the question of evening 
openings create such an intense con- 
troversy among retailers? It is ax- 
iomatic that a retail store exists to 
sell merchandise. The retailer pro- 


Graduate Some Graduate 
High School College College Other 
37% 250% 90% 1% 
48 23 1 8 
18 39 26 10 
44 18 2 3 


Further evidence of the intensity 
of the evening opening controversy 
among retailers is found in the daily 
press. Repeated discussion of the sub- 
ject appears in the business sections 
of daily newspapers and retail trade 
publications. At present, many of 
these comments are concerned with 
the discontinuation of evening open- 


ings by stores in various cities. 


3 Forty-second Annual Convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, Hotel Statler, New York 
City, January 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1953. 
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Arguments against evening open- 
ings 

Currently department and _ spe- 
cialty store retailers seem to be at- 
tacking the question of evening open- 
ings from an emotional point of 
view. As far as they are concerned, 
the millenium in store-open hours 
arrived when the present schedule 
was established. 


Return to dark ages 


These retailers argue, ‘To return to 
night openings ts to return to the dark 
ages of retailing.’”’ They forget (1) that 
the schedule of store-open hours 
which they defend was tailored to the 
customs and shopping needs of a 
group of people living in a particular 
era; and (2) that the composition of 
that group of people and their living 
habits have undergone considerable 
changes in the past half century. 


Social and economic change 


For instance, there are constant 
structural changes occurring in our 
society. C. Wright Mills discusses 
some of these changes in his book, 
White Collar.4 Specifically, Mr. Mills 
analyzes the changes in the composi- 
tion of the American middle class from 
1870 to 1940. 
logical explanation for the rapid 


His analysis offers a 


growth of big department and spe- 
cialty stores to a position of leadership 
in the retail field from 1870 to 1920 
and for their gradual decline since the 
latter date. White Collar should prove 
a valuable source of information for 
retailers when formulating store pol- 


icles. 
4 White Collar, by C. Wright Mills, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951. 
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Housewives in business 


The make-up of the labor force is 
undergoing constant change. Since 
1940, there has been a 50 per cent 
increase in the number of employed 
women. More housewives are num- 
bered among the employed. Pres- 
ently, there is a growing popular de- 
mand to extend the present age of 
retirement for both sexes. 


Shopping time changes 


Our work week has been shortened. 
During the days when the department 
and specialty stores were making their 
greatest gains, the normal work week 
consisted of six abnormally long work- 
davs. Today the work week has been 
reduced to five days and the workday 
to eight hours or less. Thus in the 
“good old days’? employed workers 
had to shop on their employers’ time 
or not at all. Currently they can and 
should shop on their own time. Few 
employers today can afford the luxury 
of paying their employees for personal 
shopping time. But do traditional de- 
partment and specialty store hours 
not tend to force employers to pay for 
their employees’ shopping time? 


Further changes 


Other changes in our way of living 
center in the suburban movement, 
an expanded standard of living, infla- 
tion, and high taxes. Each change has 
an impact on our social and business 
institutions. This is particularly true 
in fields as dynamic as retailing. 


Increased costs 


A second argument of those opposed 


to evening openings is that ‘‘Evening 
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openings will increase the costs of doing 
business.’ These retailers reason that 
keeping their stores open one or more 
evenings a week will probably only 
result in spreading their weekly busi- 
ness over more hours. 

Actually, a retailer may open his 
store one or more evenings a week 
without correspondingly increasing 
his current store-open schedule of 
hours. For example, if he will ask his 
customers, they may tell him that it 
is more convenient for them to shop 
(1) from 12:00 noon until 8:00 p.m. 
rather than from 9:30 a.m. until 
5:30 p.m.; or (2) on one or two eve- 
nings a week, rather than on Satur- 
days or Mondays. Such an over-all 
attack on the problem of store-open 
hours might well result in a reduced 
schedule of store-open hours and in 
greater customer convenience. 


Adverse effects on labor 


A third argument of retailers op- 
posed to evening openings is that 
“Evening openings will adversely affect 
the retail labor market.’’ This argu- 
ment may reflect some rationalization 
on the part of individual retailers. 
These men may fear that evening 
openings will upset their nicely ad- 
justed personal ways of living. This 
fear may cause them to rationalize 
their position by arguing that their 
workers do not like evening openings. 

Department and specialty stores are 
in competition with many other tvpes 
of retail outlets. In recent years, they 
have been waging a losing fight to re- 
tain their relative share of the retail 
dollar. Their competitors operate on 


extremely flexible store-open schedules 
which, almost without exception, in- 
clude evening openings. Many of the 
competitors are big employees of 
labor. 


Other night operations 


Bus lines, subways, railroads, air- 
lines, ships, hotels, and many factories 
have operated nights for years. True, 
many of these industries find it neces- 
sary to pay their employees premium 
wages for night work. But they must 
operate nights or they cannot stay in 
business. 

Might not department and specialty 
stores find their emplovees equally 
susceptible to the inducement of 
premium pay? 


No bugaboo to college students 


The findings of this survey refute 
the thesis that evening openings will 
drive great numbers of either present 
or future workers from retailing. For 
instance, the data indicate that many 
college students are favorably dis- 
posed toward retailing® and that 
evening work will not materially re- 
duce the number seeking retailing 
careers. 


Relative importance of job con- 
ditions 


Specifically, their ‘“‘ves’’ and ‘‘no”’ 
answers to the conditional questions 
indicate the relative importance they 

5 An earlier survey, ‘Retailers, It's Your Move,” 
by Jack Mason and Edward L. Slater, JouRNAL OF 
RETAILING, XXVIII, No. 2 (Summer 1952), 50-60, 


found about the same proportion of college students 
favoring retailing careers. 
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give to the eight job conditions stud- 
ied in choosing careers. A ‘“‘yes”’ 
answer to the question, ‘Referring to 
your original career choice, would you 
choose the same field if it required you 
to work one or more evenings a week?,”’ 
indicates that the individual considers 
evening work either unimportant or 
less important than other job condi- 
tions; and a ‘‘no”’ answer that he con- 
siders evening work important in mak- 
ing his career choice. The total ‘‘yes”’ 
and ‘‘no’’ answers to each question 
determine, respectively, the relative 
unimportance or relative importance 
the students, as a group, give to this 
job factor in making career choices. 


Evening work relatively unimpor- 
tant 

Based on these interpretations of 
their ‘‘ves’’ and ‘“‘no” answers, the 
students rate four of the eight job 
conditions relatively important in 
choosing careers. In order of impor- 
tance, these conditions are: 

1. Chances for promotion (most important) 

2. Job security (round-the-year work) 

3. Good physical working conditions 

4. Variety of job opportunities 


They rate the remaining four job 
conditions relatively unimportant in 
choosing careers. In order of relative 
unimportance, these conditions are: 

1. Low beginning wages (most unimpor- 

tant) 

2. Evening work 

3. Saturday work 

4. Adequate insurance and pension plans 


The relatively unimportant rating 
the students give to evening work® and 
6 Ibid, p. 52. Mason and Slater also found college 


students give relatively less importance to ‘‘wages"’ and 
**hours”’ than to other job factors in choosing careers. 
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the other three job conditions should 
not be misconstrued. This rating does 
not mean that, as a group, the stu- 
dents are unconcerned about these 
job conditions in choosing careers. 
Rather, it means that they are less 
concerned about these four job con- 
ditions than they are about the pre- 
vious four. 

As a case in point, if retatling did not 
offer many chances for promotion, only 
13 per cent of the students would 
choose retailing careers. In contrast, 
if retailing required one or more evenings 
of work a week, 25 per cent of the stu- 
dents would still choose retailing 
careers. The latter percentage figure 
represents a very sizeable number of 
annual recruits to retailing. 


Reservoir of worker good will 


The findings do not provide much 
evidence that evening openings would 
cause many retail workers to leave the 
field. For example, department and 
specialty store workers like the work 
they do and the people with whom 
they work. These job satisfactions 
anchor many workers to retailing. 
This is especially true in the instance 
of retail specialists, such as salespeo- 
ple. The latter may shift from one 
job to another within the field. How- 
ever, a majority will neither like jobs 
in other fields nor be acceptable in 
them. Of course, some better qualified 
and/or more adaptable retail workers 
who become dissatisfied with their 
jobs may seek and find acceptance in 
other fields. Evening openings could 
perceptibly increase the number of 
such worker defections from the retail 
field. 
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Causes of employee dissatisfac- 
tion 

There remains the distinct possibil- 
ity that evening openings might under- 
mine the morale of retail workers. For 
instance, the findings disclose that de- 
partment and specialty store em- 
ployees are dissatisfied with their (1) 
wages, (2) Saturday work, (3) chances 
for promotion, and (4) working hours. 

In two of these instances, their dis- 
satisfaction can be discounted to some 
extent. First, how many individuals 
willingly admit that they are paid 
enough? Next, the dissatisfaction the 
employees express for their chances for 
promotion is equalized by the satisfac- 
tion they express for this job condi- 
tion.? However, neither the ques- 
tionable conditions of wages or pro- 
motions can be entirely discounted. 
Each is an employee irritant and, as 
such, a potential threat to good mo- 
rale. 


Handicaps to morale 


The dissatisfaction that these store 
employees express for Saturday work 
and for their working hours represents 
a serious handicap to a high worker 
morale. It may stem from (1) a 
failure of the stores to find a practical 
way to adjust work schedules to cur- 
rent socioeconomic conditions and (2) 
outmoded store personnel policies and 
practices. It may only reflect em- 
ployee dissatisfaction with specific 
job conditions, such as (1) irregular 
work schedules, (2) obsolete overtime 
policies and practices, and (3) split 
work weeks. 


7 See Charts IV and V. 


As a Case in point, a store may open 
at 12:00 noon and close at 8:30 p.m. 
on Mondays and Thursdays. On the 
remaining days of the week the store 
may open at 9:30 a.m. and close 
at 5:30 p.m. During the holiday sea- 
son, the store may open from 9:30 
a.m. until 8:30 p.m. on additional 
weekdays. This represents a minimum 
weekly store-open schedule of forty- 
nine hours. Here are the necessary 
ingredients for employee dissatisfac- 
tion and low morale. 


Normal work week 


Today the normal work week con- 
sists of five eight-hour days. The 
work week usually covers the period 
Monday through Friday. Saturdays 
and Sundays are considered non- 
workdays in most industries.  In- 
dividuals working in excess of, or out- 
side of, the normal work week are 
usually paid premium wages. 

Retail workers see these general 
work and pay rules apply to their 
friends. But they must go to work 
Saturdays while members of their 
families remain at home. Husbands 
and wives have their home schedules 
upset because one or the other has 
an irregular work week. Retail-store 
employees see friends earning fat 
overtime checks. With such _ real 
irritants as these, can one blame re- 
tail workers for disliking their work 
schedules? 


Anachronistic policy 


Job conditions centering around 
work schedules are especially onerous 
for junior executives. Department 
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and specialty stores frequently re- 
quire these employees to work many 
extra hours during peak periods, such 
as the pre-Christmas selling season. 
Some stores require these employees 
to work the extra hours without 
adequate compensation. ‘This is an 
anachronistic policy. It might have 
been acceptable during the founding 
vears of the stores or during the de- 
pression thirties. But it is not in 
accord with progressive employee 
practices of today. 


Links between organization levels 


It is also an extremely hazardous 
and shortsighted store policy. Junior 
executives hold key positions in 
department and specialty store or- 
ganizations. They are the connecting 
link between the managerial levels of 
organization and the worker. Any 
store action or policy that adversely 
affects the morale of the junior execu- 
tives must inevitably affect the morale 
of the workers whom they supervise. 

The composite picture of junior 
executive morale painted by our find- 
ings suggests a number of possibilities. 
For instance, has the morale of the 
junior executives in these retail stores 
degenerated to the point where an 
actual break in communications is 
occurring between the executive and 
worker levels? Might not such a 
break partially account for the low- 
ered productivity of these organi- 
zations? Could it not easily be the 
underlying cause for the frequent 
charges of poor selling service leveled 
against these stores by the public? 
Is it not time that department and 
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specialty stores isolated the reasons 
for these breakdowns? 

Might not evening openings only in- 
tensify junior executive dissatisfac- 
tion and cause a further deterioration 
in selling service and worker produc- 
tivity? 


Conclusions 


1. College students favoring retailing 
careers constitute an important reservoir 
of future retatl-store execulives. 

2. A requirement to work one or more 
evenings a week will discourage rela- 
tively few college students favoring re- 
tailing from choosing careers in the 
field. 

3. Experience as junior executives in 
department and specialty stores mate- 
rially alters the relative importance 
given by these individuals to various 
job conditions while in college. 

4. Evening openings would cause 
relatively few department and specialty 
store employees to leave their jobs if the 
stores generally provided job conditions 
conducive to worker satisfaction. 

5. Other unsatisfactory job conditions 
constitute a greater threat to the main- 
tenance of the department and specialty 
store labor force and 1ts morale than do 
evening openings. 

6. The department and _ specialty 
store labor force may suffer more quali- 
tatively than quantitatively from evening 
openings because of the ability of better 
qualified workers to find acceptance in 
other fields. 

7. Dissatisfaction among junior exe- 
cutives could account in a large measure 
for the unsatisfactory sales service and 
lowered worker productivity being ex- 
perienced by department and specialty 
stores today. 
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Summary 


The current attempt of department 
and specialty stores to resolve the 
question of evening openings consti- 
tutes a piecemeal attack on the over- 
all problem of store-open hours. It 
has resulted in needless controversy 
which can boomerang. 

For instance, labor has consistently 
borrowed ideas from enterprisers. Is 
the controversy not providing labor 
with the arguments it needs to bar- 
gain with retail stores over evening 
openings? 

Again, the controversy may cause 
department and specialty stores to 
defer needed action on their store- 
open hours. Might not such a delay 
leave these stores even more vulnera- 
ble to the stepped-up efforts of their 
competitors? 

Finally, the controversy reveals a 
chink in the armor of department and 
specialty stores. It reflects archaic 
managerial thinking based on tradi- 
tion, opinions, rationalization, and 
inadequate facts, rather than on all 
of the facts. 

As a case in point, there is the cur- 
rent evening-opening situation in New 
York City. Last fall, a number of 
these stores decided to increase their 
weekly schedule of evening openings. 
Early this year, these same stores be- 
gan to curtail their evening-opening 
schedules. Questions inherent in the 
situation are: 

1. On what facts did these stores 
base their original decision to increase 


their weekly schedule of evening open- 
ings? 

2. Did the stores fully implement 
their evening-opening decision and 
give it sufficient time to gain public 
acceptance? 

3. On what basis did the stores 
decide to discontinue the extra evening 
openings? 

Department and specialty stores 
need facts in making policy and 
operating decisions. Techniques exist 
to obtain these facts. These tech- 
niques are termed research or fact-find- 
ing. This survey exemplifies one type 
of fact-finding. 

Fact-finding can help a retailer 
arrive at a sound answer to his ques- 
tion about evening openings. It can 
tell him about weak points in his 
employee, vendor, and community re- 
lations. It can convert his decision- 
making from a guessing game to a 
process of making objective choices. 

Is not the current evening-opening 
controversy giving evening openings 
an importance the subject does not 
deserve? Evening openings are merely 
another operating problem to be 
solved. 

The crux of the matter is, Does the 
buying public want to shop evenings? 
If the answer 1s ‘‘yes,” tt 1s a certainly 
that, if one retailer does not fill the de- 
mand, another will. Where department 
and specialty stores ignore this princi- 
ple, might they not be placing their 


futures and those of their employees in 


unnecessary jeopardy? 
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What Department Store Management 
Should Know About Supermarkets 


Victor Lebow 
Marketing Consultant 


The awful phantom 

Big as the supermarkets are, and 
enormous as their expansion has been, 
their true size and strength is but a 
pigmy to the awful phantom before 
which department-store executives 
scamper in hysterical fear. 

Actually, the rapid growth of the 
supermarket has brought about a 
qualitative change in food distribu- 
tion. Today, less than 5 per cent ot 
the food stores are doing 43 per cent 
of the food volume. And it is all self- 


service selling. 


Shifts in consumer buying habits 
Where, for generations, the Ameri- 
can housewife had been accustomed to 
traveling only a short distance to her 
she may travel many 
Where she was accustomed to 


grocer, now 
miles. 
buying every day, she now buys once 
or twice a week. Where her average 
purchase was a few dollars at a time, 
it now totals up to $20.00 and $30.00 


on a single visit. 


In her new way of shopping, the 
customer rushes up and down the 
aisles of the supermarket, like the 


psychologist’s white rat in its laby- 
‘rinth. She pushes her shopping cart 
and grabs impulsively for one item 


after another. Shopping in this man- 
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ner, she probably increases the share 
of her total budget which goes into 
foods and nonfoods in the super- 
market. 

With everything so convenient, so 
easy to dump into a shopping cart, 
and with her defenses down, the con- 
sumer readily buys in the super- 
market many articles which she has 
hitherto been accustomed to pur- 
chasing in other types of outlets. 
The most spectacular of her recent 
shifts has been her willingness to buy 
“health and beauty aids’’ in super- 
markets. These products constitute 
one of the fastest moving drug store 
Currently, 
firm 


lines of merchandise. 
supermarkets have secured a 
grip on the sale of these ‘‘health and 
beauty aids.’’ For example, these out- 
lets now sell 53 per cent of all tubes 
of Colgate’s toothpaste and 30 per 
cent of all cigarettes. Household 
cleaners, waxes, brushes and brooms, 
pots and pans were formerly in the 
precinct of the hardware merchant 
and variety store. Today the super- 
market is selling more and more of 
these household items. 


Figures again! 
But the supermarket has some very 
sharp limits on both its efficiency and 
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its ability to absorb additional items 
and merchandise lines. It is true that 
the supermarket can function on a 
lower mark-up than the department 
store, if we take the comptroller’s 
figures in both cases. But the super- 
market has perfected a technique with 
which the department store has only 
dabbled: that of making the manufac- 
turer pay for many functions which 
the retailer normally assumes. 


Transfer of functions to manufac- 
turer 


In most lines of business, the re- 
tailer shoulders many costs which the 
supermarket throws back on the man- 
ufacturer. For example, the clerks in 
the supermarket do not make the neat, 
clean, and appetizing displays of the 
National Biscuit Company products 
which you see. No, that’s the job of 
the thirty-two hundred salesmen 
whom the baking company employs. 
You will find the baby foods in the 
supermarkets always fresh, sparkling, 
well-stocked. You will see three or 
four competing lines of baby foods 
in every market; but what you do 
not see is that every manufacturer 
of baby food services those displays, 
sees to it that the strained prunes and 
applesauce are right there in stock 
and on display. One of these baby 
food packers alone, Gerber’s, has over 
six hundred men covering food stores 
and keeping the stocks and displays in 
order. 

The point is that the retail price— 
what the consumer pays—actually 
includes these additional costs. On 
the over-all picture, certain expenses 


which the department store, for exam- 
ple, puts on its own books, are trans- 
ferred to the manufacturer by the 
supermarket. That, as a matter of 
bookkeeping, permits the supermarket 
to show a lower mark-up than the 
department store. But the consumer 
pays, just the same. 


Individuality vs. regimentation 


The supermarket is a symbol of the 
regimentation of the American con- 
sumer. Conversely, the department 
store has always put its emphasis upon 
variety, individuality. 

In the food field, the big selling 
items are tremendously advertised, 
and they are made, distributed, and 
priced for the mass market. 

In the soft goods field, there is 
probably not a single category in 
which the sales of all leading brands 
put together total 25 per cent of the 
market—with the possible exception 
of sheets and pillow cases. 


Horizontal vs. vertical markets 


Historically, the department store 
has been an outlet catering to the 
middle class, just as most other cate- 
gories of soft goods outlets are class 
retailers. 

Let us see how this affects the lower 
income groups, as an example. 

There are over ten million families 
in the United States who live on an 
income of under $2,000 a vear. A fam- 
ily with an income of $2,000 a year 
spends over half of its earnings for 
food. That makes it a $20.00-a-week 
food customer. A family with a $4,000 
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income may spend $1,500 a year for 
food, making it a $30.00-a-week food 
customer. Both families are highly 
desirable customers for the super- 
market while one of them, and per- 
haps both, are not at all customers 
for the local department store, rarely 
patronize the specialty shops, and are 
generally poor customers for the 
baker, the butcher, and the druggist. 

The supermarket is a new phenom- 
enon in that it cuts vertically through 
the population, while other retailers 
take horizontal slices of the consum- 


ing public. 


Vertical market problems 


This ‘“‘vertical community” of the 
supermarket means that in nonfood 
items it must cater to the lowest com- 
mon denominator of its patrons. 

What happens therefore is very 
much what occurred when the cigar 
stores put in haberdashery. The cigar 
stores drained the sales of the fastest 
moving, most popularly priced items 
away from nearby retailers. 

But the moment the supermarket 
tries to introduce variety, a scale of 
price ranges, and elements of style, it 
runs into new problems. For example, 
there are the additional costs that 
arise out of handling many inventory 
items, of doing specialized promotion 
on stvle merchandise, and of winding 
up, most probably, with some form of 
personal service to the consumer. 

But the situation does dramatize 
the threat to the department store. 
However, the supermarket is only one 
of the many classes of retailers who 
are helping to weaken the department 
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store by.reducing its volume in its 
fastest turnover, highest net-profit 
items. 


“Marketing arbitrage” 


This is, in part, the working of a 
process which, many years ago, I ex- 
plained under the name of ‘Marketing 
Arbitrage.’’ When a new outlet can 
work normally on a lower mark-up 
than the traditional outlet for a type 
of merchandise, then the sale of these 
articles tends to shift over to the new 
channel of distribution. That is how 
the soda fountain business was taken 
away from the ice cream parlor by the 
drug store. It explains why the book 
business was taken over by the news- 
stands, and why the sale of shampoos 
is shifting from the drug store to the 
food store. The one element that 
stands out in this process is the fact 
that the new outlet always has a 
heavier traffic than the former one. 


Department store vulnerability 


Obviously, the type of retailer who 
carries the greatest variety of mer- 
chandise lines is the most vulnerable 
to attack from these new specialists. 
The latter—each with heavy traffic 
and with the ability to operate on a 
lower mark-up generally, or to sell a 
particular item at a lower mark-up 
because of the greater volume and 
the more rapid turnover—enjoys a 
distinct advantage over the old outlet. 

That is why the department store 
today is in much the same position as 
the dinosaur was at the beginning of 
its decline. Shoe stores and clothing 
shops, hosiery stores and electrical 
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supply stores, and highway furniture 
shops and supermarkets—all of these 
outlets are draining away the fastest 
moving items from the department 
store. 

So the department store, standing 
in the morass of its traffic-congested 
location, is left holding the slower 
moving, bigger ticket items, and sink- 
ing slowly under its own weight. 

In this new era of distress for the 
department store, the quality of its 
leadership will be demonstrated by 
the degree to which it understands the 
social and economic processes which 
affect it. 


Increased capacity to produce 


When we face the economic facts of 
life, we see that in order to keep our 
production going in high gear we 
must have “forced draft’? consumption 
and, furthermore, that our economy 
demands ‘‘expensive consumption.” 

This country has increased enor- 
mously in its capacity to produce. In 
1946 the book value of the capital 
assets of all corporations was $140 
billion. Between 1946 and 1952, 
American industry added $124 billion 
of fixed capital investment. 

Today we have a larger population, 
more people employed, a higher na- 
tional income, and a wider spread of 
decent living standards than ever in 
our history. This means that we have 
a gigantic capacity to consume. Be- 
sides, we live in a world of inexhaust- 
ible markets, a world in which it is not 
necessary to stimulate and manufac- 
ture wants, as we do here, but one in 
which even basic subsistence needs are 
not yet fully met. 


Drags on production 


But there are two factors which 
provide a drag on the process of mak- 
ing this potential production available 
for full consumption. The first is that 
over 75 per cent of the American fam- 
ilies have to live below a standard 
which would permit them to consume 
their share of the national product. 
The second is that we face a steady 
rise in distribution costs and a steady 
decline in distribution efficiency. 

What the department store has not 
understood, and what the super- 
market unconsciously has grasped, is 
that the traffic in a store does not 
consist of people or citizens, but of 
the ‘consuming public.’’ And the idea 
is something like that of today’s scien- 
tific chicken farmer: you do not let 
your chickens roam the fields, you 
do not want them to have too much 
exercise, you keep them roosting and 
feeding and try to bring as many of 
them as possible up to the 300-eggs-a- 
vear mark. 


“Forced draft” and “expensive” 
consumption 

From this public we demand not 
only ‘“‘forced draft’? consumption, 
which means using, destroying, burn- 
ing things up at an ever-increasing 
rate (look at the curve of cigarette 
consumption), but we also require 
expensive consumption. It is not 
enough to have the youngsters spend 
their pennies for lollipops and bubble 
gum—we must provide $200 to $700 
television sets for them to watch while 


(Continued on page 46) 
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How to Get Your Money’s Worth 
When Buying Sheets 


Isabel B. Wingate 
Associate Professor, New York University School of Retailing 


A customer went into the domestics 
department of a large store to pur- 
chase bed sheets. She noticed on a 
label the words, ‘“‘Type 140.”" “‘What 
does that mean?” she asked the sales- 
person. “Oh, that has something to 
do with count’’ the salesperson re- 
plied, ‘‘but we don’t talk about that.” 


Why talk “type?” 

This customer was being misin- 
formed, because ‘‘type’”’ is a very im- 
portant factor in selecting sheets. It 
is certainly one of a _salesperson’s 
major talking points in selling sheets. 

The word ‘‘type” refers to the 
count, the number of threads to the 
square inch, as specified by the U.S. 
Bureau of Standards. If the customer 
had known the meaning of ‘“‘type 
140,”" she would have realized that 
that sheet was of the best quality 
muslin. 

According to government § stand- 
ards, there are five types of sheets: 


1. “Type 200” (a minimum thread 
count of 200 to the square inch—a 
percale) 

2. “Type 180” (a minimum thread 
count of 180 to the square inch—a 
percale) 

3. “Type 140” (a minimum thread 
count of 140 to the square inch—a 
muslin) 

4. “Type 128” (a minimum thread 
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count of 128 to the square inch—a 
muslin) 

5. “Type 112’ (a minimum thread 
count of 112 to the square inch—a 
muslin) 


Sheets are typed on the basis of 
count. For example, a sheet with a 
thread count of 76x68 would be 
“type 140” (76 + 68 = 144). Again, 
a sheet with a thread count of 105 x 
105 would be ‘‘type 200.”’ (See chart 
on pages 24 and 25.) 


Percale vs. muslin 

There are two staple cotton fabrics 
used for sheets, namely, percale and 
muslin. A percale is a higher count, 
lighter weight fabric than a muslin. 
Percale is usually made from combed 
yarns and tends to be finer and more 
even than muslin. Combed yarns are 
preferable to carded yarns as they 
generally contain longer and more 
even fibers that lie nearly parallel and 
make a regular, even, strong yarn. 
Bumpy, poorly carded yarns make an 
unsightly appearance and the result- 
ing protusions are more subject to 
friction (abrasion). In our study, 
all percales, both 200 and 180, are 
combed yarns, while the muslins are 
carded yarns. 

By and large, the consumer thinks 
of percale sheets as costing more than 
muslin. The question is, “When 
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should she buy a percale sheet and 
when a muslin sheet?” 


Laboratory tests 


The tests reported here were made 
by ten advanced students in tex- 
tiles in the laboratory of the School 
of Retailing, New York University. 
The students tested twenty different 
sheets. Sixteen of the sheets tested 
were nationally advertised brands and 
were contributed by eight well-known 
manufacturers. (Names of contribu- 
tors are not given in this article and 
letters are substituted for brand 
names.) The ‘112 types’? which the 
students tested are poor quality 
muslins. Manufacturers’ names are 
commonly omitted from the labels on 
sheets of this quality. Accordingly, 
the University purchased four sheets 
of the ‘112 type’’ from retail stores 
in order to make its analysis complete. 

For uniformity, all sheets used for 
analysis were white. For the same 
reason, no contour sheets were used. 

The serviceability tests which the 
students made on the twenty sheets 
show how well a sheet is suited to its 
intended use. A comparison of the 
retail price of the sheets (all prices 
were current in the fall of 1952) with 
their serviceability test results pro- 
vides an indication as to their respec- 
tive values at that time. ‘ 


Tests for serviceability 


The students made ten types of 
serviceability tests on the sheets. 


These included: 


1. Count (number of threads to the square 
inch). 

2. Balance of the cloth (difference between the 
number of threads to the inch in warp and 


filling). The closer the warp and filling 
counts, the better the balance, and the 
likelihood that the tensile strength of 
warp and filling will be proportionately 
good. For example, sheet ‘‘A” has a 
perfectly balanced count 105 x 105 and 
its tensile strength is very nearly equal in 
warp and filling. On the other hand, 
sheet ‘‘P’’ has a count of 73x59 or a 
difference of 14 between warp and filling. 
The tensile strength test shows 78 Ibs. 
in warp and 65 lbs. in filling or a 13 Ib. 
difference. In short, count and_ tensile 
should correlate closely. Both tests reveal 
vital factors in wearing quality. A fabric 
with a high count and a correspondingly 
high tensile strength usually will wear 
better than one with a low count and a 
poor tensile strength. 

3. Abrasion. Frictional wear is tested on 
the Taber Abraser. This test shows the 
amount of friction that a fabric will with- 
stand before three obvious breaks in yarn 
occur. This test is also important in 
determining the wearing quality of a 
fabric. 

4. Sizing. Some sheets are heavily sized to 
give weight to the cloth, to cover im- 
perfections in construction, and to make 
the finish appear smooth. The sizing in a 
high grade sheet may total as little as 1 
per cent or less of the sheet’s total weight 
while in a poor grade sheet, the sizing 
may amount to as much as 40 per cent 
of the total weight of the sheet. In our 
study, sheet ‘‘S” had 47 per cent sizing. 
The gloss and weight given to a sheet by 
sizing are strictly temporary as the sizing 
soon washes out. Excessive sizing in a 
sheet is undesirable. The sizing test is 
important in determining the wearing 
quality of a sheet. 

5. Shrinkage. A low count, loosely woven 
sheet is apt to shrink more than a closely 
woven sheet. For example, of the twenty 
sheets tested, sheet ‘‘R’’ (type 112) was 
the only one which had an excessive 
amount of shrinkage in the warp. Less 
than 5 per cent shrinkage in the warp is 
considered desirable.! 


1 Consumers’ Research Annual Cumulative Bulletin, 
1951-1952. 
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6. Launderability. The number of washings 


~ 


10. 


which a sheet will withstand is an im- 
portant factor in judging its wearing 
quality. It is desirable to make breaking 
strength tests before and after a series of 
laundering tests to determine just how 
much a sheet is weakened by laundering. 
If each sheet were subjected to fifty 
washings, the amount of time consumed 
in making these tests would have been too 
lengthy to have permitted their comple- 
tion in the time allotted for laboratory 
work of the students. Accordingly, laun- 
derability tests were omitted. 

Weight of sheet. The weight of a sheet is 
expressed in ounce weight per square 
yard. Many people prefer the heavier to 
the lighter sheets. They claim that heavy 
sheets do not wrinkle easily and that they 
can make a more tailored bed with them. 
On the other hand, very heavy sheets 
cost more per pound than light sheets for 
commercial laundering. Heavy _ sheets, 
when new, may contain excessive sizing 
and are also more difficult for a laundress 
to handle at home. In our study, the 
‘*200"" percale sheets ranged in weight 
from 3.5 lbs. to 5.0 lbs. per square yard; 
“128”. muslins 4.0 Ibs. to 4.5 Ibs. per 
square yard; ‘‘112’’ muslins 2.5 Ibs. to 3.5 
Ibs. per square yard. 

Workmanship. Even hems with a fairly 
short, even machine stitch are preferable 
to those with a long, uneven stitch. The 
sheets analyzed had from 10 to 18 stitches 
to the inch. Home economists recommend 
sheets with a minimum of 14 even stitches 
per inch. Six of the sheets tested did not 
have the required minimum stitches per 
inch. 


. Selvages. Wear frequently shows first at 


the selvage. It is desirable to have a sheet 
with a firm selvage. All of the sheets 
tested had selvages which were medium 
firm to very firm. Nine of the sheets had 
selvages only 14” wide; and seven, 1” 
wide. The selvage of 14” was not confined 
to any one type of sheet tested. 

Size. The manufacturers, with one ex- 
ception, contributed 72 x 108 sheets torn 
size (size before hemming) for our tests. 


Three ‘‘type 112’s’”’ which we purchased 
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and one ‘‘type 128’’ were 81 x 99. From 
the point of view of suitability of use 
on twin or three-quarter size beds, the 
108-inch length sheet is preferable to the 
99-inch length. A sheet 102 inches long 
after hemming is adequate if one makes 
these allowances: 


a) 74-inch for the length of a standard 
mattress 

b) 10-inch to cover head and foot of 
mattress 5-inch thick 

c) 3-inch for shrinkage 

d) 14-inch tuck-in (7-inch top; 7-inch 
bottom) 

101-inch total 


The 99-inch sheets were actually 


93, 94, or 95 inches long after hem- 


ming. 


As indicated above, the latter 


lengths would be inadequate for a 
standard mattress. 


The findings 


On the basis of the entire analysis, 


the students found: 


ie 


Grades based on count (types) alone are 
inadequate. For example, sheet ‘‘L”’ had 
good balance, good tensile strength, low 
percentage of shrinkage, low percentage 
of sizing, firm selvage, and an average 
finished length, but it had only a fair 
abrasion rating and had too few stitches 
to the inch on the hem. On the other 
hand, sheet ‘‘K”’ has the same type, same 
weight, same number of stitches to the 
inch on the hems, same width of selvage, 
a fair balance, a poorer tensile strength, 
and same finished width as “L,” but 
“‘K” had the highest abrasion rating of all 
the sheets tested. While count is an im- 
portant factor in judging the wearing 
quality of a sheet, it is only one of some 
ten factors to be considered, each of which 
may vary from type to type of sheet and 
within each type. 


. The ‘‘type 200” percales had the highest 


count and good, or perfect, balance, and 
two second-best ratings on abrasion. In 
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Name Type 
A 200 
B (Second) 200 
G 200 
D 200 
E 180 
F 180 
G 180 
H 180 
I 140 
J 140 
K 140 
L 140 
M 128 
N 128 
O 128 
P 128 
Q 112 
R 112 
S 112 
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Carded Os. Wt. 
or per Count Balance 
Combed Sq. Yd. 
Excellent 
Combed 3.5 105 x 105 0 
Good 
Combed 3.5 109 x 104 5 
Good 
Combed 4.0 108 x 103 5 
Good 
Combed 4.0 106 x 99 7 
Good 
Combed 3.0 96 x 92 4 
Good 
Combed 3.5 99 x 92 7 
Very Good 
Combed 3.5 92 x 90 2 
Good 
Combed 3.5 95 x 90 5 
Fair 
Carded 4.5 76 x 68 8 
Fair 
Carded 5.0 81x 70 10 
Fair 
Carded 4.5 78 x 70 8 
Good 
Carded 4.5 76x 72 4 
Fair 
Carded 4.5 72x61 11 
Fair 
Carded 4.5 72x 60 12 
Fair 
Carded 4.0 72x 61 11 
Fair 
Carded 4.5 73 x 59 14 
Poor 
Carded 3.5 62 x 40 22 
Good 
Carded 2.5 62 x 56 6 
Poor 
Carded 3.5 64 x 47 17 
Fair 
Carded 3.5 68 x 58 10 


Results of Laboratory Tests 


Abrasion 
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on Twenty Brands of Sheets 
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Stitches 
in Hem 


18 


16 


14 


16 
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Selvage 
Width 


cs) 


Selvage 
Firmness 


very firm 


firm 


medium 


very firm 


very firm 


very firm 


very firm 


firm 


firm 


firm 


firm 


firm 


firm 


firm 


firm 


firm 


firm 


medium 


firm 


firm 


Torn 


72 x 108 


72 x 108 


72 x 108 


72 x 108 


72 x 108 


72 x 108 


72 x 108 


72 x 108 


72 x 108 


72x 108 


72 x 108 


72 x 108 


72 x 108 


72 x 108 


72 x 108 


81x99 


81x99 


81x99 


81x99 


72 x 108 


Sise 


Fin. 
723x 102 
72 x 102 
72 x 102 
72x 103 
72 x 102 
72 x 102 
72x 101 
72x 102 
72 x 102 
72x 102% 
72 x 102 
72 x 102 
72 x 101 
72 x 103 
72 x 103 
81 x 94 
81x 94 
81x95 
81 x 93 


72 x 104 
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Price 


$4.20 
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3.45 
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3.49 
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shrinkage, two of the four sheets had no 
shrinkage in warp and the other two 
sheets had a low percentage shrinkage. 
But the tensile strength of the ‘‘200’s” 
was no better than that of the ‘‘140’s.”’ 


As a type, the ‘200’s’”’ were 45.6 per cent 
higher priced than the ‘‘140” muslins. 


. The ‘‘type 180” percales averaged slightly 


lighter in weight than the ‘‘200’s.”” They 
had as good balance as the ‘‘200’s’”’ and 
better balance than the ‘'140” muslins. 
But the abrasion rating of the ‘‘180’s” 
was poorer than that of the ‘‘200's”’ or of 
the ‘‘140's."’ The shrinkage percentage of 
the ‘180's”’ in warp was about the same as 
for the ‘'200’s’’ and less than for the 
“140's.”” The average tensile strength of 
the ‘‘180’s’’ was 67 x 62; of the ‘‘200’s” 
76x 75; and of the ‘'140’s,”” 77x 73. As 
tensile strength and abrasion are vital 
factors in wearing quality, it would appear 
that the ‘‘type 180’’ percales would not 
wear as well as the ‘‘200” percales or the 
“140” muslins. But the average price of 
the ‘'180's’’ is 4 per cent less than the 
average price of the ‘‘140" muslins. No 
“type 180" sheets had a fewer number of 
stitches on the hems than the accepted 
standard. Sheet ‘“‘F’’ did have an ex- 
cessive amount of sizing. 


. The ‘‘type 140” muslins had the greatest 


resistance to abrasion of all types of 
sheets, the second highest tensile strength, 
fair balance, and no excessive sizing. Only 
one ‘‘type 140” sheet had the minimum 
standard number of stitches on the hems. 
These wearing qualities should make the 
“type 140” sheet outlast the ‘‘type 180” 
percales. Being heavier than percale, 
many consumers prefer muslin to percale 
for sheeting purposes. Also muslin is more 
resistant to wrinkling than percale. This 
wrinkle resistance quality makes muslin 
more comfortable to lie on. The ‘“‘type 
140” averaged only 4 per cent higher in 
price than the “180” percales. On the 
basis of its higher tensile strength and 
abrasion rating than the ‘‘180,”’ the ‘‘140” 
seems well worth the difference in price. 

The ‘‘type 128’ muslins are slightly 
lighter in weight than the ‘‘140's.” All 
“type 128” muslins had fair balance. 
Their abrasion cycles averaged better than 


those of the ‘‘180” percales but poorer 
than those of the ‘140” muslins. The 
sizing in them was less than in either the 
**180’s” or the ‘‘140’s.’’ All but one of the 
“128’s”’ had better than the minimum 
number of stitches to the inch on the 
hems. The tensile strength of the ‘‘128’s” 
was poorer than the ‘‘140’s’’; but better 
than that of the ‘‘180’s."’ The price of the 
“*128’s”’ averaged 22 per cent less than the 
price of the ‘‘140’s.”” Even though the 
wearing quality factors of tensile strength 
and abrasion of the ‘‘128’s’” are lower 
than in the ‘‘140’s,”” a person buying a 
“type 128” sheet will get her money’s 
worth. In wearing quality, the ‘128’s” 
compared favorably with the ‘‘180's.”’ 

6. The “‘type 112” sheets ranged anywhere 
from good to poor balance. They were 
about the same weight as the ‘‘180” per- 
cales, had the lowest abrasion, the poorest 
tensile strength, the most sizing, and the 
greatest average shrinkage in length. 
Two of the four sheets had better than the 
minimum number of stitches to the inch 
on the hems. These tests indicate the 
probable poor wearing quality of the 
“type 112”’ sheets. Their average price 
is 11 per cent less than the ‘“‘type 128” 
sheets. Obviously, a customer can buy 
two ‘‘type 112” sheets for the price of one 
“type 200” percale. 


In conclusion, our study showed that 
the ‘“‘tvpe 140’ muslin sheet gives 
long wear and comfort at a reasonable 
price. The ‘‘type 200” percale sheet 
is a lighter weight sheet than the 
“type 140” muslin sheet and has good 
wearing quality. But the ‘type 200” 
sheet is a luxury number intended for 
guest use and for those with unlimited 
budgets. Our study shows ‘“‘type 128” 
sheets to be “better buys’ (more for 
the money) than the “type 180” per- 
cales. However, the ‘128’s’’ are not as 
smooth in appearance as the ‘‘180’s.”’ 
The ‘‘type 112’ sheets are poor qual- 
ity sheets selling with a price appeal. 
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The Customer’s Part in Service 


Gordon B. Cross 


Instructor in Retailing, New York University 


How much self-service? 
Experiments in self-service or modi- 
fied self-service are being made in in- 
creasing numbers throughout much of 
the retailing world. Having watched 
the costs of running a business rise 
steadily to the point where profits are 
dangerously low, owners and man- 
agers of many long-established retail 
institutions are examining the opera- 
tions of the supermarkets in an at- 
tempt to discover selling methods 
which their expenses. 
From their beginning in the grocery 
field the supermarkets have been able 
to move tremendous quantities of 
merchandise at a low mark-up, and 
at the same time they have prospered 


will reduce 


and increased in stature. 

It has been estimated that well over 
two thousand experiments are being 
made at the present time in the use of 
stores other 


self-service methods in 


than supermarkets. Some depart- 
ment stores have made tests of these 
methods in the selling of staples or in 
basement merchandising. The F. W. 
Woolworth Company is operating one 
store in New York on a self-service 
plan which has beén modeled closely 
after the supermarket operation. 
Retailers asking themselves 
these questions: “‘How far can this 
trend go? Is this to be the pattern of 
all retailing of the future? Can these 


are 
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methods be adapted in my particular 
store in such a way that they will 
effect savings in store operation?” 

To answer these queries it seems 
most logical to examine the basic 
underlying principles of self-service 
and to make an attempt to determine 
or define that which is good, and that 
which has little practical utility. 


The nature of the product 


It is immediately obvious that it is 
possible and efficient to sell a can of 
tomatoes in a self-service store or even 
in that ultimate device—the vending 
machine. It is equally as obvious that 
a mink coat would not be a desirable 
item to distribute by mechanical or 
If these 





mass-merchandising devices. 
examples are taken as being close to 
the extremes it becomes evident that 
there thousands of items in 
between which either can or cannot 
be sold through serve-yourself meth- 


3ut it does not follow that all of 


are 


ods. 
the in-between items fall distinctly 
into one or the other of these classes. 
There is no dividing line located at 
some distinct point on the extensive 
scale of merchandise about which we 
can say: all items below this line can 
be sold without the aid of salespeople 
and all items above the line require 
personal attention. 

It is then established that the large 
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mass of merchandise items in our re- 
tailing system have inherent qualities 
which make them more or less suitable 
for self-service merchandising. It is 
true that modern packaging and 
labeling methods have done much 
toward making many items more 
suited to this purpose. This, however, 
does not alter the fact that items of 
merchandise are suitable for  self- 
service in varying degrees. This line 
of thinking leads inevitably to the 
realization that, if there are variables 
in degrees of suitability in merchan- 
dise, there can well be corresponding 
variables in degrees of intensity in 
self-service methods. 


The supermarket system 

The supermarket presents the clas- 
sic example of self-service merchandis- 
ing. The customer is given absolute 
freedom to roam through the store, 
select the desired merchandise, and 
pay for all purchases at one central 
point. Simply because this method, 
which is characterized chiefly by its 
check-out stand system, is successful 
and economical does not necessarily 
mean that it can be transferred to 
other types of stores or that it will 
become the pattern for all retailing of 
the future. 

Approximately 25 per cent of all 
retail purchases are made in food 
items. Such items are relatively 
low in price and are largely staple in 
nature, Many of them are used in 
multiple quantities every week by 
most families. These are the basic 
reasons for the development of the 
check-out system. Grocery items lend 
themselves to self-service in that one 





visit to a store may involve the pur- 
chase of as many as twenty or thirty 


or more individual items. This ele-. 


ment is not present in any other kind 
of retail selling. 

A definite saving of time and effort 
on the part of both the customer and 
the storekeeper is realized in the food 
supermarket. This saving could not 
be realized to a great extent by a 
store unless the nature of the business 
were such that each sale represented a 
group purchase consisting of several 
items. The check-out system is only a 
method of reducing the number of 
times when money transactions occur. 
The actual transaction of the passing 
of money and the changing of posses- 
sion is not as time-consuming as the 
events leading up to the transaction. 

The immediate preliminaries to a 
retail transaction are the selling ac- 
tivities involving the salesperson and 
the selection activities of the cus- 
tomer. The shifting of the former to 
the customer is the aim of the self- 
service store. In such stores the cus- 
tomer is given great freedom in mak- 
ing her selections without outside in- 
fluence other than that which is 
exerted by the display of the mer- 
chandise. 

Selection of goods to be purchased 
is nearly always a more time-consum- 
ing operation than is the actual trans- 
fer of ownership. Thus it seems 
obvious that the greatest opportunity 
for savings in time and money on 
the part of the retailer are to be 
found in the area of selection. The 
place for emphasis may well be in the 
area of self-selection rather than in 
self-service, as it has come to be de- 
fined. 
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Early influences 


It is rather strange to find the 
variety stores copying the  super- 
markets in their methods. Actually 
the supermarkets were probably an 
outgrowth of the low-price variety 
stores. The early ten-cent stores were 
the first modern stores to offer the 
customers an opportunity to handle 
the merchandise freely on a large 
scale. This innovation was based on 
the theory that the customer would 
buy more if she could see the entire 
scope of the merchandise offerings. 
The success of this experiment has 
had far-reaching and ever-expanding 
effects upon the physical appearance 
of all kinds of retail establishments. 

The development of the variety 
stores, however, was not the first evi- 
dence of the interest by customers in 
the self-selection of goods. The mail- 
order catalogue, which matured ear- 
lier, is in effect an efficient machine 
for aiding the customer in making her 
own choices without the aid of a sales- 
person. The tremendous growth of 
the mail-order houses in their early 
days was due in part to the full free- 
dom which the customer was offered. 
In fact, their growth was not arrested 
until the local stores made it evident, 
by the use of better display methods, 
that their assortments of merchandise 
were also wide and complete. 

Such then is the case for the impor- 
tance of self-selection. It is suggested 
that the managers of those stores 
where some adaptation of self-service 
methods is being considered would do 
well to ponder exactly where the 
basic problem lies in their particular 
store. If the problem is of a mechani- 
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cal nature, involving a possibility of 
making a saving by speeding up the 
actual sales transaction, it may be 
profitable to follow the supermarket 
lead and arrange central check-out 
points. If, on the other hand, the 
situation indicates that self-selection 
is the fundamental problem, a serious 
mistake might be made in attempting 
to aid the condition by adopting self- 
service methods. In the latter case, 
the customer would be better served if 
some improvement could be made in 
existing methods of presenting mer- 
chandise, so that the customer could 
do more of the selling job without the 
aid of costly sales help. 


The mail-order principle 


If self-selection is the major part 
of self-service, and if the retailer is to 
take advantage of the willingness of 
the customer to perform a large part 
of the selling function without per- 
sonal aid, then the merchant must 
examine his methods of merchandise 
presentation if he is interested in sav- 
ings in this area. He must discover 
whether or not he is making it possi- 
ble for the customer to make her own 
selections. It is well in such an exami- 
nation to have a measuring stick 
based on some successful activity in 
the self-selection field. 

As has been pointed out, the fore- 
most example of completeness and 
maturity in methods of presenting 
merchandise to the consuming public 
is to be found in the mail-order cata- 
logues. Those who prepare these 
books know from long experience that 
the customer is annoyed, and will be 
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lost, unless she is able to make selec- 
tions for purchase completely without 
outside aid. The basic principles of 
self-selection must therefore be plainly 
in evidence on the pages of such a 
catalogue. A look at a single page in a 
catalogue makes certain fundamental 
principles become immediately ob- 
vious. These principles are: 


1. It will be noted that all merchandise of a 
similar nature is well grouped so that the 
customer knows that she will find the entire 
merchandise offering in the line in which she 
is interested without turning hundreds of 
pages. How many store managers can say in 
all sincerity that their customers are able to 
find the complete offering in one type of 
merchandise in one location in all departments 
of their store? 

2. Each item in the line is presented openly, 
so that the customer can study the item and 
compare it with other items in the line. How 
many retailers can say that every item in 
every one of their departments is displayed 
in such a way that the customer can decide 
on the purchase unaided? 

3. Complete descriptions of the items are 
given so that all of a customer's questions 
about the object are answered without further 
reference. Of course, complete descriptions 
are not required in store presentations where 
the merchandise is actually present. Never- 
theless, how many retailers can say that a 
customer’s questions about an item of mer- 
chandise are all answered at the display 
point? 

4. The final point involves price. The 
catalogue makers are meticulous in making 
certain that the price of each item is properly 
and prominently displayed. How many re- 
tailers feel certain that their customers have a 
fair chance to determine the price of all items 
for themselves without chance of misinter- 


pretation? 


These four points then are found to 
be absolutely basic in the presenta- 
tion of merchandise for self-selection. 
They are not included here as being 


essential to methods of merchandise 
display in all types of operations. But 
it is difficult to imagine success in any 
kind of self-service system unless close 
attention is paid to these fundamental 
principles. 


Display requirements 

Nothing in this discussion is in- 
tended to indicate that merchandise 
presentation should become unin- 
teresting or should be a mere showing 
of goods without proper regard to 
tasteful display. Neither is it in- 
tended to convey the impression that 
merchandise should be presented with- 
out studied consideration of the 
variance in dollars of profit potential 
among the different items within a 
group or department. Attention to 
this important phase of display is 
given to an exceptional degree in ar- 
ranging the offerings of merchandise in 
the supermarkets, the variety stores, 
and in the mail-order catalogues. In- 
deed, these businesses, which are the 
models of self-service, have developed 
the conception of display for profit 
until it has approached the status of a 
science. 

Variety stores are perhaps better 
examples of advanced techniques in 
the offering of merchandise for self- 
selection than are the supermarkets, 
since their assortments are wider and 
since they have reached a more ad- 
vanced stage of maturity. Any expe- 
rienced variety store manager knows 
that having an item which is not well 
displayed is almost as bad, from a 
sales standpoint, as not having the 
item at all. When considered in terms 


(Continued on page 52) 
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How to Make Store Training Work 


Paul E. Smith 


Instructor in Retailing, New York University 


Initial training as practiced by most 
retail stores is training in name only. 
It is a superficial attempt to answer 
the immediate demands of manage- 
ment and does not meet the needs of 
the new employee. Stores with a cen- 
tralized training department usually 
provide new employees with some 
training in salescheck system and ele- 
mentary salesmanship, and give them 
some form of orientation. The orienta- 
tion, as it is often called, may include a 
talk by management or training repre- 
sentatives about store policies, rules 
and regulations, and a brief history of 
the company. In most of the large 
stores, the employee is taken on a 
guided tour of the store or is shown a 
series of pictures. Smaller stores com- 
monly give all training in the selling 
department, with the buyer or de- 
partment manager providing the ma- 
jor portion of the training. This arti- 
cle is concerned primarily with train- 
ing practices of stores having central- 
ized training departments. 


The first week 

The initial training for selling per- 
sonnel is commonly concentrated into 
the first week in the store. In fact, 
many stores prohibit trainees from 
writing saleschecks on the floor until 
all system training has been com- 
pleted. Since system training may 
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continue for many as_ twenty 
hours, the new salesperson does not 
actually write a salescheck until he 
has been in the store for several days. 
In many stores, he spends almost all 
of his first week in a classroom. Some 
stores introduce him to his selling de- 
partment, but this is largely a ‘“‘get 
acquainted”’ session with the person- 
nel of the department. 

Is writing saleschecks difficult to 
learn? A salesperson must learn to 
write as many as fifteen or more differ- 
ent kinds of saleschecks. In most 
stores these include such elements as: 
cash take and cash send; charge take 
and charge send; straight and part- 
paid c.o.d.; employee discounts; will 
call; federal tax; delivery charge; en- 
closure; even and uneven exchanges; 
part take, part delivery; and others. 
In some stores the system is compli- 
cated by the use of different sales- 
books for certain types of sales, as well 
as different ways of disposing of the 
parts of the salescheck according to 
the kind of sale. It is little wonder 
that some new salespeople go to lunch 
and never return—another casualty of 
poor personnel practices. 


as 


From classroom to counter 


The two cash types and the two 
charge types of saleschecks constitute 
at least 85 per cent of the total num- 
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ber of saleschecks written (an even 
higher per cent in some stores), and 
yet salespeople are forced to continue 
to practice writing the other types 
before they are permitted to sell. By 
the time they have spent ten to 
twenty hours additional time in class, 
they will have forgotten how to write 
the most common saleschecks, the 
cash and charge checks. Thus they 
reach an early saturation point and go 
to the floor overwhelmed, discouraged, 
often bored, and become a casualty of 
store system. If cash register training 
is added to salescheck writing, that is 
often the last straw. 

Why is it so important to induct a 
new employee into the store properly? 
On the first day an employee is in the 
proper frame of mind. He is eager to 
learn, wants to ‘‘get his feet wet,’’ and 
is psychologically receptive to learn- 
ing. A substantial percentage of sales- 
people dislike ‘book learning.’’ They 
like to get out on the floor, meet peo- 
ple, and be active; they dislike sitting 
in class to write saleschecks. Six hours 
a day in class, for four or five days, 
becomes a trial and a bore to the 
majority of those people who will 
become successful salesmen. 


The learning process 


The solution to the problem is not 
simple, but -t the same time it is not 
difficult. It requires a basic under- 
standing of how people learn. It is 
also fundamental that management 
must recognize the problem and per- 
mit the operation of the training de- 
partment in such a way that it may 
take advantage of the principles of 
learning. This means that the needs 


of the new salesperson will be con- 
sidered—not the selfish demands of 
the buyer or department manager. 

People must want to learn. They 
learn best when there is a reason for 
learning. They need to be motivated, 
and the same appeals that lead people 
to buy can be used to encourage peo- 
ple to learn. For instance, one can 
appeal to their self-interests: promo- 
tion on the job, increased earnings, 
self-respect, social position, ease in 
working, commendation, and prestige 
—to name just a few. 

People tend to respond better to 
praise than to criticism. All studies of 
human behavior indicate that more 
production is obtained by a pat on 
the back than by constant criticism. 
Trainees should be given the ‘‘why,”’ 
not just the “‘how.’’ It must be as- 
sumed that, given time, they can think 
and reason out the answers. The less 
they are told ‘“‘why,”’ the more difficult 
it is for them to reason properly. One 
of the most difficult parts of system 
training is teaching the disposition of 
the parts of the salescheck after it has 
been written. Perhaps a clearer ex- 
planation of the ‘“‘why”’ would help to 
clear up the ‘“‘how.”’ 


The trainers’ job 

Learning is not a one-way street. 
The employee is not a sponge that 
soaks all the ‘‘pearls of wisdom” that 
drop from the lips of the trainer. He 
learns best who practices and _par- 
ticipates in the learning. Some sys- 
tem classes are taught by the method 
of illustrating a salescheck on a black- 
board or by the use of a visual-cast. 
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People learn how to write saleschecks 
by repeated practice. It takes years 
of constant repetition to learn the 
fundamentals of an athletic activity, 
and yet stores expect people to learn 
to write a complicated salescheck at 
one sitting. 

People vary in their ability to 
learn. It is ridiculous to expect a 
teacher to explain a complicated 
salescheck to more than twenty peo- 
ple and provide any form of individ- 
ualized instruction. Some stores have 
as many as one hundred beginners in a 
single class and then are perplexed 
when the salespeople have not learned 
how to write and to process the sales- 
checks. Unfortunately, the training 
department receives all of the blame 
for the failure of salespeople to write 
saleschecks correctly. 

We forget that often something 
learned in one situation cannot be 
transferred to another. This illus- 
trates the importance of making the 
centralized training program as simi- 
lar to the selling department as possi- 
ble. It follows that counters, tube 
lines, chargea-plate machines, sales- 
books, merchandise, and other equip- 
ment must be available and set up 
attractively in the classroom. 


Retaining the training 

Perhaps the most important of all 
the principles of learning is that relat- 
ing to the recency of the learning. 
People forget quite rapidly unless they 
practice what they have learned. The 
salesperson who spends several hours 
learning many different tvpes of sales- 
checks forgets quickly the ones taught 
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in the beginning. Ordinarily the cash 
and charge saleschecks are taught 
first, and after several hours spent in 
learning other types, the new em- 
ployee finds that he has forgotten 
how to write the most important 
saleschecks. 

People are eager to be productive; 
they want to learn, to work, and to 
develop a sense of accomplishment. 
They are eager to sell and to learn 
about their stock and merchandise. 
What can be done to increase the 
amount of learning and expedite the 
learning process? 


Steps in a proposed initial training 
program 


1. It is most desirable that salespeople report 
to their selling department before their 
centralized system training begins. They 
can be introduced to their associates, get 
their locker assignments, and generally 
get acquainted with their work situation. 
There is an almost universal desire by 
people for a ‘‘place to hang their hats.”’ 
A knowledge of the work situation, how- 
ever superficial, helps to transfer the in- 
formation presented in the system class 
to the selling department. 

Of course, it is always desirable to escort 
new employees to the selling department, 
especially if they have not been there 
previously and are strangers to its per- 
sonnel. 

2. When the new employees have completed 
their departmental orientation—perhaps 
of one hour’s duration—they should go to 
the training department for a_ short, 
store-wide orientation session. This hour 
session will include store policies, rules 
and regulations, benefits, historical back- 
ground of the store, and promotion op- 
portunities. This would be followed im- 
mediately by a tour of the store, with 
particular emphasis on those departments 
about which customers are likely to ask 
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for information. A short quiz session after 
the tour might help to make permanent 
the information obtained on the tour. 
Members of the personnel department 
should then take the new employees to 
lunch in groups. After lunch the new- 
comers would report for their first system 
class. 


. The first session should concern those 


saleschecks most often written. This 
would mean that the elements of the two 
cash and charge saleschecks would be 
discussed. New salespeople would be 
given an opportunity to write as many 
saleschecks as possible in the two-hour 
session. After the class, the employees 
would again report to their selling de- 
partments. At this point the sponsor 
would begin departmental induction 
procedures, with particular emphasis on 
location of stock. 

The new salesperson would report to the 
selling department at the beginning of 
the second day. The sponsor would con- 
tinue to give training in stock location and 
merchandise information. It would be 
highly desirable for the new salesperson to 
write up sales made by other salespeople. 
In the event that there is a minimum of 
technical information required. the sales- 
person can begin to sell merchandise and 
write up the saleschecks. 

In some stores the cash register is used 
almost exclusively in some departments. 
In such cases, it would be desirable to 
train new employees in the operation of 
the cash register during the first day, and 
postpone the writing of saleschecks until 
the second training session. In any 
event, it is most advantageous to give the 
salesperson an opportunity to practice 
what she learned in system class the 
previous day. 

After at least three hours in the selling 
department, the employee would go to 
lunch and then report to the second 
system class. After a short review of the 
previous day’s work and of the selling 
experience in the morning, the trainees 
would continue writing saleschecks. Dur- 
ing this session it would be a good idea to 
interweave salesmanship with the writing 
of saleschecks and the use of counters, 


merchandise, and any other equipment 
which would tend to duplicate the selling 
department. At the conclusion of this 
session, the employee would return to 
selling under the supervision of the 
sponsor. 

The third day would be a repetition of the 
second. By this time, however, the sales- 
person should be given her own book and 
permitted to handle the customers—with 
the sponsor approving all saleschecks, 
and available for help if needed. The 
sponsor should be on the lookout for any 
lack of confidence or uncertainty in han- 
dling cash and processing saleschecks. If 
the sponsor has done an effective training 
job, there would be a feeling of confidence 
between the trainee and the sponsor which 
would encourage a co-operative relation- 
ship. 

The remainder of the first week would be 
be spent by the new salesperson in a 
combination of classroom and depart- 
mental training, with more and more time 
being spent on the selling floor. A shop- 
ping tour of other stores, followed by dis- 
cussion, is sometimes effective in teach- 
ing selling to inexperienced 
Morning and late afternoon hours in the 
selling departments are preferable since 


persons. 


there is usually less traffic and the sponsor 
has more time for supervision. 

By the end of the first week all saleschecks 
should have been taught. The operation 
of the cash register and some funda- 
mentals of salesmanship should have been 
discussed with the new employees. Any 
further instruction should be the re- 
sponsibility of the selling department 
personnel, with the training department 
functioning as a staff department. The 
department manager should assume the 
responsibility of sales training and of the 
presentation of merchandise information, 
and should have the technical assistance 
of the training department in planning 
the programs. 


It is highly desirable to bring em- 


ployees back to the training depart- 
ment after one month for a short sys- 


(Continued on page 50 
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The Rise of Food Plans 


Robert R. Henry 


Assistant Professor of Marketing, Fordham University School of Business 


Just when everyone in retailing is 


reconciled to the supermarket as the. 


ultimate solution to selling food, along 
comes another equally revolutionary 
approach to the problem. True, the 
new infant’s paternity is in doubt and 
its identifying features are not yet 
clear. But it must be remembered 
that the supermarket won its position 
only after an uphill struggle that 
covered some twenty years. 

The new infant is really a hybrid, 
since it straddles the retail and the 
wholesale fields. The food plan is an 
attempt to sell food to consumers at a 
point between the retail and the 
wholesale price levels. The present 
emphasis is upon a tie-in sale of a food 
freezer with frozen foods. As a matter 
of fact, some of the early comers to the 
field seemed unsure of which business 
they really were in—freezer or frozen 
food. Time and common sense showed 
the way toward the selling of food as 
the horse to bet on in the long run. 


The wrong customers? 


A fundamental principle of the 
food plan is that the consumer stores 
large quantities of food in her home 
and makes less frequent food pur- 
chases in the market. In view of this 
principle, one might the 
wisdom of the initial efforts of the 


food plan promoters. At first, they 


question 
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attempted to sell the plan in large 
metropolitan centers where there was 
a limited number of prospects with 
space enough to locate a freezer. Per- 
haps their beginning efforts resulted in 
a significant number of sales to cus- 
tomers residing in suburban areas. Be 
that as it may, food plan promoters 
soon began to center their selling 
efforts in suburban areas and smaller 
communities. The current rate of 
growth of food plans would suggest 
that the promoters had finally found 
a logical market for their product. 


Selling of idea first? 
Perhaps another and even more 
serious marketing error on the part of 


food plan sponsors was a failure to sell 


the potential market on the idea of 
the food plan before attempting to sell 
their product. It took about twenty 
years to accustom shoppers to shop 
the supermarket way, 7.e., with a cart 
and basket. Surely a radical change 
such as that being initiated by the 


food plan advocates would suggest 


the need for intensive effort in con- 
sumer education. The advantages of 
buying food at lower prices, at least 
as far as food plan sponsors are con- 
cerned, may not be so obvious to 
potential customers. The fact that a 
large percentage of families may be 
users of frozen foods does not auto- 
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matically establish their status as 
food plan customers. 

Food plan sponsors should carefully 
examine their decisions in regard to 
the groups of people making up their 
market. Perhaps the sponsors might 
even develop a system of leasing, 
renting, or selling outright freezer 
units to apartment house owners to 
increase the number of food plan cus- 
tomers in metropolitan areas. This 
system of placing freezers might 
partially overcome the reticence of 
tenants to join a food plan on a long- 
term basis when they are only short- 
term residents of their present homes. 
It would seem that operation of food 
plans through permanent arrange- 
ments with owners rather than with 
tenants would give these plans needed 
flexibility. It would no longer be 
necessary to sell a freezer to an in- 
dividual customer to get her to par- 
ticipate in a food plan. A rental agree- 
ment with the landlord would elim- 
inate this difficult hurdle. But the 
basic market for food plans is not 
metropolitan consumers. That market 
is still among those consumers who 
own their homes and have income 
enough to buy freezers and space 
enough to accommodate them. 


Divorcing of freezers and foods? 


As a matter of fact, even though 
freezer payments are spread over a 
long period of time and come out of 
the ‘savings’ realized through the 
food plan, freezer cost has proved a 
major obstacle to the growth of the 
food plans. Perhaps food plan spon- 
sors might give more thought to the 
sale of freezers at wholesale rather 
than retail prices and not attempt to 


make a profit on the freezer as well as 
on the sale of food. True, a ‘‘cushion”’ 
is needed to cover a number of ex- 
penses and risks in handling the 
freezers. But how much cushion is 
necessary? Must it be so large as to 
hinder sales? 

The average housewife still com- 
pares the cost of a freezer with the 
cost of her refrigerator, and the com- 
parison is not too favorable to the 
freezer. Perhaps competition and new 
developments will bring down the 
price of freezers. This will remove a 
major obstacle to the growth of food 
plans. 

Perhaps separate arrangements on 
payments for freezers and food can be 
developed. After all, do people today 
not make their payments on refriger- 
ators and pay cash for food at the 
market? At the risk of being repeti- 
tious, it is again emphasized that the 
business of food plan advocates is 
selling food, not freezers. The sale of 
freezers is onlv incidental to the sale 


of food. 


A bigger line of frozen foods 

A factor which is both a blessing 
and a problem to food plan sponsors is 
the increasing number of foods being 
offered in frozen form. However, it 
should be remembered that most 
potential customers are interested in, 
or impressed with, a lower price for 
such items as lobster-tails and similar 
luxuries. But the greater the line of 
regular frozen foods, the greater is the 
average sale. A grocer should not 
overlook the opportunity to increase 
his total sales of frozen foods through 
the food plan. 

Continued on page 44) 
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You Sell Freedom When You Sell 
Major Appliances! 


George T. Mortland 
Sales Manager and Associate Buyer, Major Appliances, Macy’s, New York 


Warm facts behind the cold steel 


When the story of woman’s freedom 
is written, the major appliance sales- 
man will be recorded as one of the key 
figures in her emancipation. He has 
helped take a woman's hands out of 
the dishpan, the washtub, and scrub- 
bing bucket. He has raised her knees 
from the floor and saved her from the 
drudgery of dirt chasing. He has cut 
down her food shopping, her food 
waste and, equipping her with 
time-saving, money-saving, labor- 
saving home machinery, has helped 
today’s woman to look younger 
longer, and has given her the free 
time to do more interesting things 


by 


with her life. 

This selling field pays big dividends 
in money earnings as well! The major 
appliance salesman not only has the 
job satisfaction of knowing that his 
sales are creating a new standard of 
living for the American homemaker, 
he also has the material satisfaction 
of knowing that he is among the best 
paid salesmen in the retail trade. 


Two types of appliances 

There are two categories of ap- 
pliances: the first includes the traffic 
or table items, the small portable 
appliances like toasters and irons, and, 
the second, the major appliances, 
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such as refrigerators, freezers, wash- 
ing machines, drying machines, iron- 
ers, vacuum cleaners, stoves, and 
other large articles. 

The possibilities of any of these 
appliances for salesmanship and civ- 
ilization are tremendous. Combined, 
they stagger the imagination for the 
future. They have completely 
changed the woman’s housekeeping 
methods—they have created an /n- 
dustrial Revolution of the Tome. 


The iceman cometh—and goeth 


Today’s major appliance salesman 
has many adyantages over his pio- 
neering predecessors. He does not 
have to contend with the same re- 
sistance to change, the novelty of the 
appliances, the high cost, the me- 
chanical imperfection, which made 
selling these items a difficult task 
twenty vears ago. 

Yesterday's refrigerator salesman, 
for example, would follow the ice 
wagon on its rounds. As the iceman 
left, trailing a track of mud from ice- 
box to door, the refrigerator salesman 
would arrive, urging the housewife to 
eliminate the daily nuisance of ice 
deliveries. 

The housewife was the logical pros- 
pect for the mechanical refrigerator, 
but her resistance to change was great. 
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Her mother had used an icebox, and 
what was ‘“‘good enough for mother” 
was good enough for her. Other ob- 
jections were the high cost of up to 
$400 for an ordinary six or seven cubic 
foot refrigerator, and the fear that the 
“chemical” inside would explode or 
cause other danger to food or person. 

The sales procedure involved to in- 
duce the hesitant housewife to buy 
was therefore more than a simple job 
of order-taking. The salesman had to 
use a patient, educational technique 
that came to be known as “‘specialty 
selling.”” He would call at the home 
and try to educate the housewife to 
the advantages of the electric re- 
frigerator over the icebox. 

Then, perhaps, he could persuade 
her to try the refrigerator in her home, 
so that he could prove these advan- 
tages in use. In time, she began to 
realize the savings in dollars through 
preventing food spoilage, preserving 
leftovers, and eliminating the iceman. 
She began to realize the savings in 
shopping time and housework. She 
was finally induced to adopt the new 
device, which was destined in a few 
short years to revolutionize her work 
in the kitchen. As she became aware 
of the advantages of the mechanical 
refrigerator, she began to extol its 
virtues to her friends and neighbors 
who, in turn, became logical prospects 
for the alert sales specialist. 


Development of major appliances 
In this way, the refrigerator, and 
other appliances, came to fill the grow- 
ing needs of Americans. As people 
learned to accept and purchase these 
tools for better living, manufacturers 


were encouraged to improve existing 
products and develop new products, 
knowing that they had an expanding 
market. The household became the 
American Proving Ground—and ap- 
pliances made rapid progress. 


The refrigerator 

The refrigerator today is very 
different from the refrigerator of the 
1930's. Mechanically, it is almost 
foolproof. The mechanical unit is 
hermetically sealed against air, dirt, 
and moisture. It requires no atten- 
tion, oiling, or servicing. Belts and 
pulleys have gradually been elim- 
inated. Units have become smaller, 
efficiency has_ increased. Manu- 
facturers are building refrigerators 
with a life expectancy of up to twenty- 
five years. Improvements are con- 
stantly being made, and sales con- 
tinue to grow 20 to 25 per cent a year. 

The refrigerator has adapted itself 
to a new, important development in 
the food industry—frozen foods. Dur- 
ing and since the Second World War, 
this industry has become an impor- 
tant factor in the American food pic- 
ture. Refrigerator manufacturers, 
realizing their opportunity, built 
frozen food storage compartments 
into their refrigerators. 

This necessitated changes to main- 
tain lower temperatures. In the 
original U-type evaporator, which was 
suspended from the top center, the 
average temperature had been about 
twenty degrees to maintain forty-five 
degrees in the food chamber. This was 
adequate for making ice cubes, but 
not for preserving frozen foods. At 
best, it would maintain such food at 
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peak quality for only several days. 
Since many women continued to work 
after marriage, their shopping habits 
required that they stock a full week’s 
supply of perishables in the refrigera- 
tor. 

As a result, the refrigerator was 
kept running longer, but food was not 
kept at its best. The improved models 
provide for long-time frozen food 
storage. Some maintain a five- to ten- 
degree temperature in the freezing 
compartment, keeping foods properly 
frozen for about a month. Some 
maintain a zero-degree temperature, 
keeping foods properly frozen for six 
months or longer. Some have sepa- 
rate ‘‘freezer lockers,’’ with one cham- 
ber for frozen foods and another for 
foods requiring only normal refrigera- 
tion. 

The refrigerator has been adapted 
still further to the changing needs 
of customers by increasing its capacity 
without increasing its size. Since 
people required more storage space for 
food, the capacity had to be increased. 
But the average kitchen does not pro- 
vide space for a larger refrigerator. To 
reconcile the conflicting needs, man- 
ufacturers used higher factor in- 
sulating materials and designed small 
refrigerating units, thus permitting 
more space to be devoted to food 
storage. 

New features are continually being 
added: new arrangements of shelves, 
new types of handles. One manu- 
facturer even introduced a magnetic 
door, presently discontinued because 
of material shortages, with hundreds 
of magnets holding the door airtight— 
a new way of preventing a loss of cold 


and efficiency. 
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The refrigerator industry is con- 
stantly attuned to the changing needs 
of the market, giving customers new 
opportunities to turn in old refrig- 
erators for better models—and giving 
the salesman new selling points to turn 
into sales. 


The home freezer 


In addition to improving the re- 
frigerator, manufacturers answered 
the needs of the people by introducing 
and developing the market for home 
freezers. During the Second World 
War, home freezers were in great 
demand. Meat was rationed and hard 
to get. When people could get meat, 
they wanted to stretch its use for as 
long a time as possible. Some bright 
fellow was alert enough to buy up 
surplus ice cream cabinets and con- 
vert them into home freezers. There 
followed such a mad scramble for them 
that everyone thought the freezer 
business would grow to fantastic 
proportions after the war. These 
converted freezers were being shipped 
to Panama, Texas, and all parts of the 
country. After the war, some eighty 
to ninety companies entered the food 
freezer business. 

When ration points were discon- 
tinued, and scarce foods reappeared, 
the emergency need for freezing foods 
evaporated and along with it some 
of the interest in food freezers. For a 
year or more, the freezer industry 
slumped, for the art of ‘‘selling’’ was 
forgotten in promoting the freezer. 
With more normal living, the demand 
had to be re-awakened. Here was a 
need for the specialty salesman to go 
out and persuade the housewife to buy 
a home freezer. 
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The sales potentials of the home 
freezer are enormous when both the 
salesman and the prospective cus- 
tomer realize its long list of benefits. 
First, the home freezer is a time saver. 
The housewife can plan her shopping 
far ahead, and concentrate her shop- 
ping by buying large quantities at one 
convenient time, rather than small 
quantities. at scattered intervals. 
Since all -the food is prepared and 
ready to cook, heat, or thaw, she saves 
time in preparing a meal. This is a 
great boon to the busy career woman 
or homemaker, and a face-saver when 
unexpected last-minute dinner guests 
arrive. The woman with a_ busy 
calendar can do a long-term advance 
preparation job, including _ store- 
bought or home-made bread, cake, 
pies, roasts, sandwiches, and soups, 
and use them as needed. The mother 
of school-age children can eliminate 
the frenzied daily lunch preparation 
by making a full week’s lunches on 
Saturday—each day’s lunch named, 
dated, and packed individually. 

Second, the home freezer is a 
dollar saver. Frozen foods come 
packed in varying quantities—for 
home, restaurant, or institution. Ob- 
viously, there is economy in buying 
larger quantities. The customer can 
save up to 20 per cent in buying 
an institutional package! The owner 
of a home freezer can buy a quarter or 
half a steer and have it cut and pack- 
aged for freezing—at considerable 
savings! Food waste is reduced to a 
minimum—the woman draws out only 
as much as needed for each meal and 
replaces the rest for a future time. 

Third, the home freezer is a work 
saver. By allowing the woman to shop 
for food and prepare food for freezing 





at her convenience, in an efficient, con- 
centrated manner, it saves not only 
time but work, too. Meals can be 
ready with a minimum of bustle. With 
a home freezer, every woman can be 
the efficiency engineer of the kitchen. 

Fourth, the home freezer saves 
vitamins and flavor. Vitamin C, which 
is most vulnerable to destruction, is 
preserved in properly frozen food. 
Ordinary canning methods cannot 
preserve this vitamin as well. Besides, 
freezing foods takes less time and 
trouble than canning. 

There are more customer benefits in 
the home freezer. Seasons are swept 
away—it is a commonplace to serve 
strawberries in winter. The dining 
table can stage a variety show at 
every meal. Husbands no longer have 
to suffer a long-lasting roast to the 
end. And, of course, the pride of 
ownership is a psychological benefit 
that cannot be measured. 

The country, too, will benefit 
economically through the use of home 
freezers. They will play an important 
role in the reduction of food waste, 
the wide distribution of foods, and the 
maintenance of national health. 


The washing machine 

The major appliance salesman has 
helped make blue Monday as obsolete 
as the washboard. The washing ma- 
chine has lifted the housewife’s mo- 
rale, along with her spine, and kept 
her hands smooth. After the wash- 
board came the power wringer, which 
took the place of tired hands and 
wrists in squeezing out water. Now 
we have the completely automatic 
washing machine, which’ washes, 
rinses, damp-dries the clothes, and 
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shuts off—making a complete wash- 
ing cycle without attention. 

The customer benefits are obvious. 
The fatiguing, aging effects of laun- 
dering by hand are eliminated. The 
ritual of a Monday washday is dated, 
since the machine does the work 
quickly, at any odd and convenient 
time, any day. Clean clothes are 
always available, because getting 
them clean is effortless. The house- 
wife’s former laundry time can be 
spent to far better advantage. Items 
like sheets and towels, formerly too 
difficult to wash at home, are no 
longer sent out to laundries—they can 
now be done at home, at considerable 
savings. 

Gradually, the old wringer type and 
spin-dry machines are being forced 
out. One of every two washers sold 
today is an automatic type. In New 
York City their percentage is even 
higher: 65 per cent of the laundry 
equipment sales consist of automatic 
washers! The business expands as 
more and more women are sold on 
the savings in health, time, labor, 
and money made possible with an 
automatic washing machine. 


The drying machine 

If washday turns out to be a wet, 
windy, or wintry day, the housewife 
is at the mercy of the weather. In 
long periods of bad weather, there 
can be irritating complications. In 
private homes, the basement clothes- 
lines function. In apartments, clothes 
are dried wherever a drying rack can 
be accommodated. Indoor drying is a 
long, drawn-out process. 

The automatic dryer has taken the 
place of the sun. It has made every 
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day warm and sunny for the house- 
wife. She merely tosses the clean, 
washed clothes into the drying ma- 
chine and turns a switch. The clothes 
are tumbled around inside the cabinet 
in dry heat, and an ultraviolet light 
makes artificial sunlight. From thirty 
to sixty minutes later, they are fluffy, 
dry, and so free of wrinkles that many 
need no ironing but are ready to be 
folded and put away. 

The housewife, however, still has 
to be educated to the benefits of the 
dryer. Many think that “nothing can 
take the place of the sun in drying my 
clothes.”’ This prejudice of the past 
must be wiped out logically by the 
salesman. Hanging clothes up to dry 
is work. The original nine-pound 
laundry weighs about fourteen 
pounds when wet. The laundry basket 
must be loaded, carried up out of the 
basement or through the kitchen to 
the back yard, then each piece must 
be smoothed and properly pinned for 
drying. If the weather becomes a bit 
temperamental, and alternates sun 
with scattered showers, the housewife 
must race to unpin the clothes, then 
pin them up again later. If the day is 
icy-cold, the clothes and her hands are 
frozen stiff. If the day is extra windy, 
the clothes may blow off the line. And 
if leaves or papers are being burned 
in a neighbor’s back yard, her sun- 
dried clothes are speckled with black 
ashes. 

Every home that has an automati 
washer should also have an automatic 
dryer. In the last year, 150,000 dryers 
were sold! As women learn to under- 
stand the many conveniences of the 
automatic dryer, it will become a basic 


home appliance. 
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The ironer 


The housewife has graduated from 
the coal-stove heated iron to the 
automatic electric hand iron. But she 
has not yet graduated to a complete 
acceptance of the automatic ironer 
or ‘‘mangle.’”’ Far too many women 
who use an automatic washing ma- 
chine do not use an automatic ironer. 
It is this wide audience that should be 
reached by the appliance salesmen. 

Perhaps customers have been mis- 
led about the mangle because in use 
demonstrations and displays, they 
have watched a glamorous blonde iron 
a child’s dress with the mangle. This 
does not relate to the primary func- 
tion of the ironer, which is broader in 
scope. The average household laundry 
is largely composed of flatwork. With 
an ironer, a woman can iron her table 
linen with the professional finish of a 
commercial laundry—in minutes! 
With no training, experience, or effort, 
she can also iron sheets, pillow cases, 
blanket covers, spreads, towels— 
quickly and beautifully. Then, as 
she becomes more adept and confi- 
dent, she can handle everything in the 
laundry basket, but it remains for the 
major appliance salesman to demon- 
strate this service and sell the ironer 
to the housewife. 


The vacuum cleaner 

A very high percentage of vacuum 
cleaners are still sold right in the 
home. Somehow a woman will pause 
for only a few seconds to look at a 
vacuum cleaner in a store. Advertis- 
ing is essential, but advertising can- 
not go into the home and demon- 
strate the benefits of a vacuum 
cleaner. 


To sell vacuum cleaners, then, man 
power is needed. The salesman must 
go into the customer’s home and get 
an hour or two of her undivided at- 
tention. He must amaze the house- 
wife as he shows her the dirt in the 
rugs she has just cleaned, the dust in 
the draperies. He must educate the 
woman who has had no experience 
with the various attachments and 
their uses. He must demonstrate the 
advantages of his cleaner over out- 
moded cleaning methods. 


Electric and gas stoves 

Like all other major appliances, 
electric and gas stoves have kept step 
with safety and convenience.  Im- 
proved insulation reduces heat con- 
sumption and heat radiation. Auto- 
matic timers permit freedom for the 
housewife from watching cooking 
foods. 


Using the user 

The appliance business is not static. 
It is dynamic, because it is alert and 
alive, anticipating the woman’s needs, 
and filling those needs with new and 
better products and services. One 
of the major goals is satisfaction to 
the customer, so that she becomes the 
best advertisement and the source of 
more customers. ‘“‘Using the User”’ 
is one of the important slogans in the 
appliance business. An alert ap- 
pliance salesman uses the technique 
of ‘‘radiation”’ as his principle source 
of income. He calls on Mrs. Jones, a 
satisfied customer, and secures names 
of friends and neighbors, possibly in- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Book Notes’ 


Advertising Principles and Problems, 
by James D. Scott. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953, xi+ 
803 pages. $6.50. 


The underlying theory of advertising is ex- 
plained through the medium of the case his- 
tories of fifty-nine problems met and solved 
by advertising executives since World War II. 
The material content of the book is divided 
into five parts: (1) ‘‘Introduction” (an ex- 
planation of advertising, its functions, and 
advertising organizations), (2) ‘‘Determining 
Basic Promotional Strategy,’’ (3) ‘‘Building 
and Executing Promotional Programs,” (4) 
‘Problems Involving Media and Money,” and 
(5) ‘‘Maximizing Results.”” The author is 
professor of advertising, School of Business 
Administration, University of Michigan. 


Cooperative Advertising, by Mosher 
Story Hutchins. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1953, 
xiii + 255 pages. $6.00. 


This handbook shows dealers and manufac- 
turers how to make their co-operative adver- 
tising dollars most productive. The thesis is: 
“When cooperative advertising fails to pro- 
duce adequate sales, the fault may be with 
the way the specific advertising is carried out, 
rather than with the advertising itself.’’ To 
this end standards are developed for choosing 
proper media, building the right campaign, 
timing and co-ordinating advertising and 
promotions, pretesting advertisements, and 
planning the dealers ‘‘follow-through”’ at the 
local level. Seventy-three illustrated exam- 
ples are used to highlight various aspects of the 
subject matter. 

The author, a co-operative advertising 
consultant, was former president and chair- 
man of the board, Hutchins Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Distribution Costs, Second Edition, by 
J. Brooks Heckert and Robert B. 
Miner. New York: The Ronald 


* Unless otherwise noted, book notes were prepared 
by T. Dart Ellsworth. 
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Press Company, 1953, ix+ 386 
pages. $6.50. 


Here is a guide for accountants and market- 
ing executives in the analysis, supervision, and 
control of selling costs. It consists of two 
parts: (1) ‘‘Analysis of Distribution Costs’”’ 
and (2) ‘‘Control and Planning of Distribu- 
tion Costs.’ The general plan of attack on 
each topic is to analyze the fundamental 
problems it involves and then to describe 
the methods and techniques that have been 
used by different concerns in solving each. 


English Costume From the Second Cen- 
tury B.C. to 1950, by Doreen 
Yarwood. New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1952, xiv + 290 pages. 
$7.50. 


English costume from prehistoric to mod- 
ern times, as well as the costumes of ancient 
civilizations which have had a continuing in- 
fluence on English costume, are discussed. 
In addition to the part dealing with the An- 
cients, the text material is divided according 
to the nine periods: (1) early British and Nor- 
man, (2) the Plantagenets, (3) Lancaster 
and York, (4) the Tudors, (5) the Stuarts 
and the Commonwealth, (6) the Restora- 
tion—the House of Stuart, (7) the House of 
Hanover, (8) the Victorian era, and (9) the 
twentieth century. The text material is 
supplemented with over five hundred illus- 
trations from original sources and with eleven 
color plates, showing fashions as they ap- 
peared at the time they were worn. 


Factory Folkways, by John S. Ells- 
worth, Jr. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1952, v+ 284 
pages. $4.00. 


This analytical study of a one-hundred- 
year-old New England manufacturing com- 
pany shows how its evolution from paternal- 
ism to union shop influenced human relations. 
It examines critically the theoretical and 
practical aspects of day-to-day factory life, 
including worker morale, management, and 
the place of the plant in its community. 
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Food Plans 
(Continued from page 36) 


The brand problem 


Other problems faced by food plan 
sponsors are those of adequate sup- 
plies and brands. 
really become big business, the ques- 
tion of suppliers could become serious. 
There can be little question of the 
impurtance of brand preference in 
frozen foods, but price cutters in other 
lines have obtained good results in 
capturing a share of the market. How- 
ever, producers are unlikely to sell 
their branded items at one price to 
one group of customers and at an- 
other price to another group. The 
problem of dual pricing suggests the 
need for food plan sponsors to develop 
strong private brands. Of course, 
there is always the possibility that 
national brand producers will be 
willing to distribute a portion of their 
output through food plans. However, 
in doing this they will risk consumer 
ill will because of the lower prices at 
which their products will be offered 
to food plan memberships. 


Possible outlets 


There is a last, but not least, con- 
sideration in discussing this new rival 
of the supermarket. It is concerned 
with the type of outlet and the best 
method to get regular supplies of 
frozen foods to customers. The idea 
of presold customers suggests a ware- 
house type of establishment and the 
stocking and displaying of the various 
foods which are available. It also 
suggests the possibility of having 
customers pick up their purchases 
rather than providing a_ delivery 


bY 


i 


Should food plans 


food plan of its own. 


service—a way to cut operating costs. 
Customers might be supplied with 
special containers for use in their cars 
to ensure maintaining the temperature 
of frozen foods which they are trans- 
porting home. The possibilities of a 
warehouse type of building and of 
shopping by car suggest relatively in- 
expensive business locations for food 
plan operations. 


Counterattack 


Will the supermarkets take food 
plan competition lying down? The 
answer is an obvious NO! And neither 
will other types of food outlets. What 
possible ways are there to combat the 
competition of the food plan? Some 
supermarkets are already experiment- 
ing with food plans of their own. Even 
a few department stores have de- 
veloped their own food plans. Granted 
a large segment of the public may be 
interested in buying in wholesale or 
larger-than-retail lots. But there is a 
counter trend evidenced today in 
fields such as liquor and drugs toward 
smaller sales. The supermarket should 

develop a 
At the same 
time it might serve regular buyers of 
smaller or single unit quantities. 
There is also the possibility of estab- 
lishing a frozen foods department as 
a separate unit to care for the ex- 
panded business. This would assure 
selling to food plan customers the 
many other articles ordinarily sold in 


be flexible enough to 


the supermarket. 


More volume possible! 


The supermarket should not be 
content merely to adopt the philos- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Retailers will find this book pertinent and 
interesting reading. 


Home Mechanics T-V Servicing, by 
William R. Wellman and Joseph 
J. Kadole. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1952, 
vii+ 159 pages. $2.85. 


The thesis of this manual is that the average 
owner can take care of many repairs on his 
television set. The manual describes how to 
adjust, install, and make simple repairs on a 
television set without using special tools and 
equipment. It makes ample use of charts, 
diagrams, and pictures to clarify the text 
material. 

A store would experience a definite reduc- 
tion in television complaints from its custom- 
ers if it could make the information covered 
in this manual available to them. 


Keys to Selling Department Stores, 
Second Edition, by Janice C. 
Cumming. New York: Fairchild 
Publications, Inc., 1953, 186 
pages. $3.00. 


Here is a “how to do” book that tells 
manufacturers how to work with various 
classifications of department store personnel, 
including store presidents, merchandise man- 
agers, controllers, advertising and sales pro- 
motion managers, buyers, and salespeople. It 
covers the different problems involved in 
(1) working with individual department 
stores and central buying offices, (2) arrang- 
ing co-operative advertising programs and 
getting stores to use mailing pieces, and (3) 
educating retail salespeople through a manu- 
facturer’s house organ. In short, the book 
gives the manufacturer a picture of the inside 
workings of a typical department store and 
shows him how to use this information. 


Marketing Text and Cases, by J. 
Thomas Cannon and Jack A. 
Wichert. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953, 
xiii + 627 pages. $6.00. 


In this introductory marketing text, tradi- 
tional marketing principles are combined with 
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actual business cases. The cases relate to 
authentic postwar problems and are taken 
from all types of businesses, including small, 
medium, and large size; manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers; and consumer and 
industrial goods. 

The text matter is divided into eight parts. 
Typical titles are: ‘What Is Our Company?,” 
“What Do We Have to Sell?,” ‘‘Who Buys 
Our Goods?,”’ ‘‘Businesses We Work With,”’ 
‘“‘Marketing Decisions We Must Make,” 
“‘Human Relations in Our Marketing Activi- 
ties,”’ and ‘‘Administration of Our Marketing 
Program.” 


Men’s Clothing, prepared by The 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, The University of 
Pennsylvania. New York: Mer- 
chandising Division, National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 
1952, ix+ 227 pages. ($3.75 to 
members; $6.00 to nonmembers. ) 


This manual for men’s clothing is one of a 
series of merchandise manuals being prepared 
for department and specialty stores. It is in- 
tended to help beginners in men’s clothing 
departments prepare themselves for advance- 
ment. It is most comprehensive and touches 
upon almost every phase of planning, buying, 
controlling, and selling men’s clothing. Men's 
wear merchants should find it a helpful refer- 
ence manual. 


Merchandising Primer, by I. Herbert 
Wilson. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953, 
xii+ 213 pages. $3.95. 


What merchandising is and how it functions 
is presented in primer style. The presentation 
includes check lists and many illustrations to 
bring out quickly and clearly a broad range 
of merchandising principles and techniques. 
It presents nine questions to be answered in 
any marketing situation and forty-three possi- 
ble answers to these questions. It covers 
packaging, market area determination, and 
selection and cultivation of marketing chan- 
nels. Merchandising Primer provides a norm 
against which a company can measure its 
merchandising policies and procedures. 
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10952-1053 Credit Management Year 
Book, by A. Leonidas Trotta. 
New York: Credit Management 
Division, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, 1952, 333 
pages. $6.00. 

This annua! publication of the Credit 

Management Division emphasizes the role of 

credit managers in retail store operation. 





Supermarkets 
(Continued from page 20) 

they dispose of their sweets. Papa 
must not be satisfied with the simple 
pleasures of stringing a homemade 
fishing rod and lolling on a grassy 
bank waiting for a fish to bite. He 
must get to the fishing site in a $3,000 
automobile. In fact, he spends more 
for fishing tackle than for any other 
sport or pastime. 

And mama does the cooking, the 
cleaning, and the washing, but she 
performs her tasks with refrigerators 
and freezers, broilers and cookers, 
washing machines and dryers, and 
vacuum cleaners and waxers. There 
is the seemingly imperishable wise- 
crack of Mark Twain that “everybody 
talks about the weather but nobody 
does anything about it.”’ Imperish- 
able? Not when you can put a $300 
air-conditioning unit in vour bedroom 
window. 

Americans, as a whole, live better 
than any other people in the world, in 
terms of material goods and conven- 
ience. But close to half of all American 
families live below the ‘‘American 
Standard of Living,”’ and only about a 
quarter of our families are able to live 
on the high consumption level that is 
needed to keep our economy going in 
high gear. 

Simple pleasures do not put money 
into circulation. People do not con- 


Major topics covered are: credit manage- 
ment, collections, cycle 
billing control, research and operating statis- 
tics, revolving credit, smaller stores, bureau 
authorization- 


sales promotion, 


relations, branch-store and 
identification. 

All types of retail stores selling goods on 
credit will find this manual an extremely use- 
ful addition to their libraries. 


sume enough products fast enough 
when they live simply. 


Strengths of department store 

The supermarket cannot, by its 
very nature, give the lady a lift. It is 
too impersonal, too much of its appeal 
is to the stomach. The department 
store and the specialty shop, on the 
other hand, are still the style authori- 
ties in each city and town. They have 
been dealing in the ingredients of 
personality, prestige, and status for 
many generations. The supermarket 
and self-service are generally part of 
the drive toward regimentation of the 
American consumer. The department 
store, on the other hand, has been the 
expert in catering to the striving of the 
American consumer for individuality. 


Dangers of departmentalization 


What stultifies the thinking of the 
department store is its own depart- 
mentalization. Take, for example, the 
importance of leisure in American 
life—as a retreat from work, as a sym- 
bol of the alienation from work, and 
the lack of interest, lack of oppor- 
tunity, lack of identification with 
one’s work. The leisure occupations 
and clothes actually reduce the oppor- 
tunities for the department store and 
increase the opportunities for its com- 
petitors. For example, the men’s 


Continued on page 48 
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BOOK NOTES 47 


Open The Mind and Close The Sale, 
by John M. Wilson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1953, 256 pages. $3.75. 


Salesmen interested in boosting their sales 
need to be creative. This book sets forth sure- 
fire ways for a salesman to accomplish this 
purpose. It covers typical situations met with 
by a salesman in his daily activities. such as 
selling with a plan, types of prospects and 
how to handle them, why people buy, and 
how to handle objectives. 

Mr. Wilson is vice president, Sales, The 
National Cash Register Company. He has 
donated the copyright of this book and all 
income from it to the National Sales Execu- 


tives, Inc. 


Planning and Developing the Company 
Organization Structure, by Ernest 
Dale. New York: American 
Management Association, 1952, 
232 pages. $3.00 to members, 
$4.50 to nonmembers. 


Here is a study of the development and 
change of organization structure of the in- 
dividual company that combines systematic 
thinking with rule-of-thumb practical experi- 
ence. It deals primarily with the organization 
problems of manufacturing companies. 

The subject matter is divided into two 
parts: Part I deals with the dynamics of or- 
ganization and Part II with the mechanics 
of organization. Typical chapter headings 
in Part I are: ‘‘Determining the Objectives 
and Dividing the Work Accordingly,”’ ‘Dele 
gating Responsibility: A Problem of Person- 
alitv,”’ and ‘‘Delegation of Decision-Making: 
Decentralization.”’ Part II chapter headings 
include: ‘‘Gaining Acceptance of the Decision 
to Reorganize,” ‘“Timing the Organization 
Change,” and ‘Putting the Organization 
Plan into Effect.”’ 


Punch-Card Methods, by Harry Pelle 
Hartkemeier. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Company, 1952, 
xvii + 360 pages. $5.00. 


Punch-card machines, listing and tabulat- 
ing machines, and statistical machines and 


their uses Interna- 


re discussed in detail 


& 
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tional Business Machines units covered in the 
discussion include: the Card Punches, Types 
26 and 24; the Sorting Machines, Types 82, 
80, and 75; the Punching and Tabulating 
Machines, Types 402, 403, and 407; and the 
Electronic Statistical Machine, Type 101. 
The text material is supplemented with 127 
figures and tables which add materially to the 
usefulness of the presentation. 

The book provides an excellent basis for 
teaching the use of punch-card machine 
methods in making statistical analysis. 


Retailing Principles and Practices, by 
Paul L. Brown and William R. 
Davidson. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1953, 
x + 726 pages. $6.00. 


The functions of operating a retail store are 
analyzed and discussed in considerable detail. 
Some of the major topic headings include: 
“Planning Initial Requirements and Proper 
Operating Facilities,’ ‘‘Organization and Per- 
sonnel for Operation,’ ‘‘Merchandise Con- 
trol,” ‘‘Pricing,”’ ‘Buying and Receiving Mer- 
chandise,”’ and ‘Sales Promotion and Cus- 
tomer Services.’’ Particular emphasis is paid 
to the operation of small- and medium-sized 
stores. 

The text also includes an instructor’s man- 
ual which should prove helpful to instructors. 
The manual includes a brief listing of trade 
publications and associations which ‘‘may aid 
teachers who wish to locate current sources of 
information for use in class discussion, library 
acquisitions, and guiding or counselling stu- 
dents or store people who have a particular 
interest in a given line of trade.”’ 


Amelia Klepp 


Salesmanship Principles and Methods 
of Effective Selling, by Alfred 
Gross. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1952, xiv+ 562 
pages. $5.50. 


rhis comprehensive text in practical sales- 
manship analyzes and explains the funda- 
mental principles and procedures involved in 
the essential business function of selling. Part 
I.covers the development of the modern con- 
cept of selling and sets up the ethical stand- 
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Supermarkets 
(Continued from page 46) 


specialty shop enables a man to walk 
into one department and be outfitted 
from head to toe in leisure wear. In a 
department store the same customer 
must go to several different depart- 
ments to be completely outfitted. 


Television possibilities 

Television is going to have an enor- 
mous impact upon the department 
store. By its ability to present mer- 
chandise skillfully, attractively, and 
in the comfort of the consumer’s home, 
television can do a preselling job and 
make self-service selling all the more 
possible. This may lead to an increase 
in the number of commodities handled 
by the supermarket which were pre- 
viously handled by the department 
store and the specialty shop. But the 
techniques of selecting and presenting 
these items are techniques that the 
department store knows best of all. 


Fashions in food consumption 


To what extent is the department 
store conscious of the larger role in 
the life of the American family which 
is played today by fashions in food 
consumption? Table settings, new 
dishes, new foods, new ways of serv- 
ing, the role of the freezer and of 
frozen goods, the ready-made dishes, 
the vitamin fad, the calorie fad, the 
nature foods fad, and the saltless, 
sugarless, starchless, protein diets— 
all these help fill the thoughts, time, 
and perspective of American life. All 
of these are part of the drive for 


“forced draft’? consumption, and all 
contribute to expensive consumption. 


Supermarket vulnerability 


Finally, the supermarket does not 
understand the economics of soft 
goods production. When a grocery 
store buyer orders his canned peas, he 
may order Grade A or Grade B, but 
he never orders Grade ‘‘Rotten.”” But 
the department store buyer knows 
very well that textile and apparel 
items are made to a price. And if the 
price has to be very low the manufac- 
turer simply ships shoddy, sleazy mer- 
chandise. 

Since the supermarket operator 
plays price as his dominant mer- 
chandising idea, he is bound, in soft 
goods, to bring deteriorated mer- 
chandise to his food customers. This 
has already happened with many 
items—and with unpleasant results. 

The more soft goods items the 
supermarket retailer adds, the more 
required mark-up tends to approxi- 
mate that of the department store, or 
if not his mark-up, then his selling 
price (simply because the soft goods 
manufacturer has to provide special 
services to the supermarket whose 
cost is added to the price). 


Supermarket no panacea 


The supermarket has become the 
svmbol of the drive toward a more 
efficient type of retail distribution. 
But, actually, as an analysis of soft 
goods in the supermarket shows, se/f- 
service retailing is not the panacea to 
cure all the ills of distribution. The 
supermarket can work efficiently in thts 
nonfood field only within the strictest 
limits. 
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ards that govern the activity. Part II outlines 
the basic training a salesman should have be- 
fore going into the field. Part III describes the 
complete selling process from the inception of 
a sale to its successful closing. Part IV offers 
suggestions for the self-improvement of every- 
one concerned in the selling process. 

The text material is amply illustrated with 
appropriate charts and tabulations. In addi- 
tion, either suitable cases and/or sales pres- 
entations are included at the end of each 
chapter. 

Alfred Gross is associate professor of mar- 
keting, New York University. 


Scientific Fur Servicing (Storage, 
Cleaning, Repairing, Restyling), 
by Gaetan J. Lapick and Jack 
Geller. New York: Fairchild 
Publications, 1952, 117 pages. 
$4.50. 


Are you planning to open a fur business? 
Are you now operating a fur shop or depart- 
ment? Are you in a fur cleaning or storage 
business? 

If you have an interest in any of the above 
phases of the fur industry, you will find that 
this book offers valuable suggestions and a 
host of forms to guide you. Written by two 
men who know the practical problems of fur 
servicing, it presents a detailed account of 
workroom and storage procedures. 

In addition to step-by-step accounts of the 
problems in handling customer's garments for 
storage, restyling, and cleaning, the authors 
provide form letters to cover all contingencies 
They also suggest tags, forms for allocating 
and recording charges, and price lists to be 
used as a guide for various types of services. 

The authors face one minor problem with 
the book. Although written earlier, it was not 
published until December 1952, or four 
months after the effective date of the new 
Fur Labeling Act. Thus throughout the book, 
but primarily in Chapter One, the fur names 
mentioned are often not in accordance with 
the new law. This slight defect detracts 
little from the value of the book for reference 
purposes. 

Karen R. Gillespie 
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Statistical Tables and Problems, Third 
Edition, by Albert E. Waugh. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1952, xiv + 242 pages. 
$3.00. 


This handbook contains data for hundreds 
of problems in elementary statistics in addi- 
tion to thirty-five statistical tables. Among 
the latter are: ‘‘Areas Under the Unit Normal 
Curve,” ‘“Ordinates of Skewed Curves,”’ 
“Natural or Naperian Logarithms,” ‘‘Pro- 
portion of Cases in Class 0 of a Poisson Dis- 
tribution,” and ‘*Table of Chi Square.”’ 

The third edition differs from its predeces- 
sors mainly in the addition of new material. 
In two instances tables have been recomputed 
and are given in more detail than formerly. 


Statistics in Psychology and Educa- 
tion, Fourth Edition, by Henry E. 
Garrett. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, Inc., 1953, 
xii + 460 pages. $5.00. 


The fundamentals of the statistical methods 
most useful to education and psychology stu- 
dents are presented, in the words of the author, 
‘‘without under-emphasis or over-extension.”’ 
General topics covered in the text include 
(1) descriptive statistics, (2) inference and 
prediction, and (3) correlation and test con- 
struction. Some 150 problems, with an- 
swers, -are interspersed throughout the text 
material and help to clarify and make under- 
standable the principles to which they relate. 

Henry E. Garrett is professor of psychol- 
ogy, Columbia University. 


Successful Sales Management, by 
Harry Simmons. New York: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1952, 419 
pages. $4.25. 


The sales manager, ambitious salesmen, and 
practioners in the field of sales management 
will find this book helpful in organizing a sales 
program for the difficult selling days ahead. 

For a discussion of the sales executive's job 
and qualifications, the author takes the reader 
through the steps in building a sales organiza- 
tion, the operating tools, visual selling aids, 
and methods of holding effective sales meet- 
ings. 

Paul E. Smith 
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Food Plans 
(Continued from page 44) 

ophy, “If you can’t lick ‘em, join 
‘em.”’ The greater lesson to be learned 
is that a large segment of the public is 
interested in buying in larger quanti- 
ties to save money. Frozen foods are 
only part of the over-all opportunity a 


food retailer has to make bigger sales 
per customer. Some supermarket 
chains are already offering case lots to 
customers at reduced prices. These 
stores should grasp the chance to gain 
greater volume, not only through 
their own food plans, but through the 
sale of more units per customer. 





Store Training 


(Continued from page 34) 


tem review and a discussion of sales- 
manship. This should be done with 
small groups of less than fifteen per- 
sons, using the conference type class to 
correct departmental malpractices. 


An effective plan? 

In the vast majority of selling de- 
partments, such a training program 
will produce results. Where consid- 
erable technical information is neces- 
sary, it requires a much longer period 
of time to learn the stock, and there- 
fore the departmental training period 
must be lengthened. However, these 
departments ordinarily require pre- 
vious selling experience. The turn- 
over is generally less in these depart- 
ments because the jobs pay better. 

This training program gives the new 
employee an opportunity to practice 
what he learns in class. The actual 
work experience makes the theory 
meaningful for him, and he can ask 
questions in class from an expert 
rather than get wrong answers from 
someone on the floor. Salesmanship 
training is most effective when taught 


in conjunction with normal work ac- 
tivities. It certainly is not a lecture 
subject and therefore can be com- 
bined effectively with system. 

It is obvious that centralized train- 
ing classes must be small—not more 
than twenty in a class—in order to 
give individual instruction to the slow 
learners and provide an ,opportunity 
to practice selling in class. It is also 
obvious that considerable skill is re- 
quired of the sponsor in carrying out 
the departmental training. Manage- 
ment, of course, must give its all-out 
support to training, not just lip serv- 
ice. 


Possible results 


The proposed training program 
should produce an efficient salesperson 
in the shortest possible time, an im- 
proved employee morale and reduced 
employee turnover, fewer errors, a 
reduction in customer complaints and 
adjustments, less expense brought 
about by more efficient personnel, im- 
provement in departmental morale, 
less time wasted in training, im- 
proved community relations, and 
more applications for jobs in the 
store. 
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Technological Applications of Statis- 
tics, by L. H. C. Tippett. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1950, ix + 189 pages. $3.50. 


Here is a report of a series of lectures de- 
livered at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology by L. H. C. Tippett, an out- 
standing English statistician. The lectures are 
divided into two parts: (1) ‘‘The Routine 
Control of Quality’ and (2) ‘Investigation 
and Experimentation.’’ Combined, the lec- 
tures constitute an excellent introduction to 
statistical methods applied to technological 
problems. 


The Book of Furniture and Decoration, 
Third Revised Edition, by Joseph 
Aronson. New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1952, ix + 242 pages. 
$4.00. 


The story of period and modern furniture 
and decoration is told with a minimum of 
words and a maximum of line drawings and 
photographs. The great decorators of the 
past, such as Chippendale, Adam, and Dun- 
can Phyfe, and their works are given good 
coverage in the text, as are also the efforts of 
current men in the field. The presentation is 
divided into three parts: (1) ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of Decoration,’’ (2) ‘‘The Elements of 
Decoration,” and (3) ‘‘The Principles of 
Decoration.” 

Furniture store retailers and homemakers 
alike will find this book rewarding reading. 


The Industrial Store, by Ole S. John- 
son. Atlanta: Foote and Davies, 
Inc., 1952, 166 pages. 


The purpose of this book, as set down by the 
author, is to make an objective analysis of the 
industrial store. It is a field that most authors 
of retailing and marketing texts only briefly 
mention or neglect entirely. It is true that the 
over-all national importance of industrial 
stores is relatively insignificant. However, in 
certain industrial areas, such as the coal 
mining regions of West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, the company store is a vital factor 
in the distribution of consumer goods. 

The author has studied the significance of 
the industrial store as an underlying cause of 
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contention between labor and management. 
The charges that are hurled at the company- 
owned store are discussed on an impartial 
basis. The author has conducted original re- 
search in an effort to give valid information 
that casts light on the traditional social prob- 
lems of retailing organizations owned and 
operated by industrial concerns. 

About one-half of the book is devoted to 
a historical consideration of industrial stores in 
the United States and various European 
countries. It shows the changing attitudes of 
legislators and how certain laws have re- 
stricted more and more the activities of this 
type of store.. An example of this was the 
outlawing of the practice of giving wages in 
kind. 

This is the type of specialized study that we 
can expect to see more of as graduate studies 
continue to explore segments of retailing 
hitherto neglected. 

Milton P. Matthews 
University of Utah 


The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover, 1929- 
1941, by Herbert Hoover. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1952, xv + 503 pages. $5.00. 


The third volume of Herbert Hoover's 
memoirs covers the period of his presidency 
and the early years of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. Mr. Hoover argues that the boom 
and crash of 1928-1929 were largely the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Reserve Board 
which acted unfavorably on his protest 
against speculation and credit inflation; that 
the bank panic of 1933 was the most un- 
necessary panic in our history; that Roose- 
velt’s actions as president-elect tended to 
precipitate that panic and also had an ad- 
verse effect upon critical foreign problems. 

Mr. Hoover describes the five stages of the 
great depression in the United States and 
points out the steps his administration took to 
counteract the ultimate crisis. He also 
describes the inception of collectivist thinking 
during the 1932 election and goes on to show 
why he feels that the resulting policies failed 
to achieve domestic recovery. 

Mr. Hoover's testament provides enlighten- 
ing perspectives for the national problems 
facing us today. 
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Selling Major Appliances 
(Continued from page 42) 


troductions to them. Through her 
endorsement of the appliance, the 
salesman builds a list of prospects and 
a following. He can supplement his 
sales with periodic calls to inform her 
of improvements and to stimulate her 
interest in last-word conveniences. 
After the Second World War, many 
young men entered the appliance 
business. They had never learned its 
essentials. They had no concept of the 
principles of the business. They did 
not know how to keep business going 
when the market began to decline. As 


a result, many were soon out of busi- 
ness. Success came to retailers 
through door-to-door selling, by prov- 
ing to the customer, in her own home, 
what the appliance could do for her. 


The heart of the matter 

The successful major appliance 
salesman feels the warm heart behind 
the cold steel of his products. He 
likes to know he is selling not just an 
appliance but a new way of life to 
women, and a new standard of living 
to society. He is participating in an 
industrial revolution of the home, a 
new era in domestic science! 





The Customer’s Part in Service 


(Continued from page 30) 


of inventory control and stock turn- 
over, an item not displayed is worse 
than an item out of stock. 


Suit the situation to the store 


So let the merchant who is trying to 
solve his expense problems by using 
self-service methods examine his in- 
dividual situation and discover the 
basic elements of his particular prob- 
lem. Success in this field can only 
come through encouraging the cus- 
tomer to do a part of the selling job. 
The customer is willing—even anxious 
—to do the job. Little time can be 
saved by focusing attention on the 
money-passing phase of selling. The 
customer cannot do this by herself 
under any circumstances. Woolworth 
has already discovered that the super- 
market check-out system is not the 
complete answer as is shown by the 


fact that their newest large store in 
San Francisco is using a much modi- 
fied type of self-service. 

The customer can and will help in 
the time-consuming job of selecting 
items for purchase. She must, how- 
ever, be helped in many direct, and 
also subtle, ways. Great advance- 
ments have been made in this direc- 
tion. But too much merchandise is 
still hidden in table drawers or in 
back sections. How to get the goods 
out front is the problem of fixture 
designers and layout men, in co- 
operation with merchandising men. 
But the job must be done if self-serv- 
ice methods are to be adopted in more 
and more types of operations. 

It is not at all necessary to follow 
these principles if there is no interest 
in, or need of, self-service or self- 
selection. But if the customer is going 
to help do the job she must be given a 
chance. 

Help the customer help herself! 
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